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its defenders sufficiently intelligent | Wednesday night, Sept. 28, when six | versity of races was matched with 


to discriminate between excrescences | thousand souls were lifted into the | 


and essences, the transient element | Pentecostal heights from which they | 
and the eternal elements, both of | understood the message that seemed | 
which are to be found in every re-| to be spoken by many and divers | and ministers, men and women, min- 
ligious system the world has ever | faiths, is to pass into history as a_ 


Mohammedanism has come white pillar, a millennial milestone, - 


known. 


into closest contact and competition | the first in the history of the world: 
with Christianity, and consequently | the first of many more to come. It 
violent prejudices have heen aroused. | was an event which will inspire po- 
Now, let them be just to each other | etry, kindle eloquence, stimulate 
and they will soon find how much of | study, sustain the reformer, and stay 
inspiration and of duty they hold in the flagging faiths of prophetic souls. 
common. At its minimum, that Parliament has 
exceeded our fondest hopes, has out- 
reached our highest expectations. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE PARLIA- 
MENT. 


When at last the eventful eleventh | Subordinate the greatest ecclesias- 
day of September came, and the tical councils of the past. Compared 
great spectacle was witnessed, when | With the far-reaching significance of 


representatives of the great religions this Parliament of Faiths in Chicago 


of the world did actually clasp hands, that lasted seventeen days and closed 


exchange greetings, and joined in last Wednesday, the councils of Nice, | 


confessions of love and good-will, it | Of Dort, Trent, and all the rest of 


seemed too good to be true. The notes | them are secondary; they were local, | 


struck seemed tov pure and high to, this universal; they resulted in 
continue. It was a beatific mount Schism, this made for unity; they 
of transfiguration upon which the inspired disputes, emphasized differ- 
soul might not tarry long. The pres- | &DC€S, this rose above disputes and 
ent writer, who has not been want- | invited harmony. 

ing in faith in the project, found 
himself almost wishing that some | this. should we all settle back prompt- 
unpremeditated and legitimate cause ly into the narrowness, the mean- 
might intervene and put an end to| ness and the faithlessness in which 


first day’s exaltation, lest the perver- | liament, still we could but rejoice 
sity of the theological mind, the lim- | that here, for once at least, were 
itations of the human heart, might | gathered represent:itives of all parts 
prove inadequate to the occasion and of the globe; Asia, Africa, Australia, 
the sejuel prove unworthy the glori- | as well as Europe and America, had 
ous introduction. He felt after that | their non-official delegates to this 
first day’s triumph like the vener- non-political conclave convened to 
able Simeon in the Gospel story, | estimate the spiritual wealth of the 


for mine eyes have seen thy salvation | crease that wealth. India, China, 
which thou hast prepared before the | Japan, Ceylon, the is ands of the sea, 


face of all people; a light for revela- | England, France, Germany, Scandi-— 


tien to the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel.” But when the 
program moved confidently and 
triumphantly a'‘ong, accumulating 


navia, Russia, ‘Turkey, Greece, 


sented at this legislature of love. 


when, spite of the distraction within versity, of course, necessitated the 
and without, the great throngs con- | widest range of races. The 
tinued.day after day, and at last the! black and the yellow, for once 
seventeeuth day was reached and the | at least, locked arms with 
closing hour proved a worthy climax | the white, and, judged by popular 
in the great crescendvu movement of | applause. the pale faces were at a 
the spirit—he was again quite content | discount. Ham, Shem, and Japheth 


with a minimum estimate, and could | sent their descendants here, and the 


say that at its smallest estimate this | arrogant and aggressive descendants 


Parliament of Religions has been a/ of Japheth were s’arcely able to hold 
momentous event in the religious the position of pre-eminence which 


|The least that can come out of it will | 


lf nothing more was to come of all 


the variety of rank and social posi- 
Sition. Princes and Salvation Army 
men, professors and priests, laymen 


gled without sense of incongruity. 
The theological diversity was more 
signficant than any of these. The 
most awful wars of history have been 
religious wars. The antipathies of 


the centuries have been fostered by 


theologians. As the words testify, 
society hus been dismembered, dis- 
sected by the sects in religion, but. 
for once religion triumphed over the- 
ology, and there was a reasonably 
happy family to be seen aay day on the 


platform. ‘The Archbishop of Zante, 


in his silken brilliancy, and the plain 
(Juaker were there enjoying each 
other. ‘There bishops tireek, bishops 
Roman. bishops Methodist, bishops 
Pagan commingled without discord. 
Believers in one God, in three Gods, 
in many Gods, and in n» God were 
held together by some subtle chord 


of sympathy, woven like so many 
threads into a tapestry of beauty and 


of strength. ‘There was a variety of 
re.igions as wellas of theology: Bud- 
dhism, Brahminism, Confucianism, 
Shintoism, Mohammedanism, Parsee- 
ism, not to name the complexities 


and the contradictions of Christen- 
the proceedings at the close of the! we were imprisoned before this Par- 


dom, were all interpreted from the 
inside; they were measured hy their 
friends, interpreted by their own 
devotees, and this is the only honest 


and honorable measure or interpre- 


tation possible to any religion. 


Spite of diversities of climate, race, 
social position, creedal commitment, 


and ancestral faith, there was a real 
“ Now Jettest thou thy servant depart, |worldand to confer as to how to in- 


unity running through that Parlia- 
ment. ‘Ihe fellowship was not 
feigned; the enthusiasm was not as- 
sumed ; the applause was not conven- 


tional. There was little posturing 
Egypt. Syria, Brazil, Canada and 
several more countries were repre-| 


in the Parliament; not much stage 
thunder. The divergence was mani- 


fest where divergence was felt. There 
strength and warmth as it proceeded ; | The geographical and political di- | were those who were uneasy in the 
atmosphere of the Parliament. Its 


» air was not salubrious to some lungs. 


The something that was the unify- 
ing element in that Parliament was 
hardly acceptable to many. And 
still there was real unity there. And 
the bands that bound together that 
| promiscuous crowd b!ended the colors 
in that variegated pageant. There 
the ties of human brotherhood, a 
common love for the prophetic souls 


history of the world. We believe | they have won by military prowess | of the race, and a common reverence 


that the sacramental season on and commercial sagacity. The di- 


‘for the unutterable mystery, the di- 
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, , | | 
vine reality in all lives, showed | the place was Northborough. One 
themselves the common grounds of | minister to a town was then the rule 
universal religion, as good and ade-|in Massachusetts, and his ministry 
quate for a neighborhood as for the | was a life-tenure and a contract: the 
world, for a home church as for a| minister was nominated by the 


Parliament of Religions. 
take heart and go and do likewise. 


A “TOWN MINISTER ” OF OLDEN 
TIME.* 


In strong, vital families family let- | Shell! 


| 


| 


Let UNITY church members, but his appoint- 


meot was talked over and decided in 
town meeting, and his salary paid by 
town appropriation,—in this case, 
$600. Church-and-state in a nut- 
And a primitive era of both 


ters should be kept, for the day may | Church and state. Over the hills still 
eome wheu some one—perhaps the | Stretched in some directions unbro- 
shy, unmarried sister—will read them | ken forests, though Boston lay so 
through and write out for the branch- | Close; the day’s event on the village 
ing grandchildren the story of the | Street was the rattle of the mail- 


homestead. Such a dear, shy sister 


| 
| 


coach on the way to Worcester; sal- 


did this deed of love two years ago | ries were largely paid in cord wood 


for the Allen home in Northborough, 


| 
} 


and she did it so simply well that. 


others beside Allens may read with 
pride the story. For it is a typical 
chronicle—ty pical, 
some of the best things in New En- 
gland character and life. 
Westerner looking back across the 
States and years to an old, plain, 
white, two-storied homestead under 
the trees in a New England village 


and family supplies; it was eight 
years before a Sunday school, ten 
years before the first church stove: a 


half hour’s intermission still sufficed 


not average—of. 


to separate the two Sabbath services; 


and an ordination was so rare that 


Many a 


i 
} 


} 


when one came it made a day of ju- 
bilee for the whole country-side. 
The previous one in Northborough 
fell fifty years before, and there had 
been none in the adjoining towns 


may feel, in reading it, “This has a| for ten. 


sort of family interest for me.” And. 
2 : | | 
perhaps some young minister in the ter building his house, planting his 


The next year saw the young minis- 


West, just lighting like a bird of| orchard, making the flower-beds,— 
passage for a year or two before he the memorial tablet set up in the 
takes flight back to a comfortable | church just seventy years later 


Eastern parish, may like to know | named him among its other benedic- 


what ministry meant seventy years. 


ago only thirty miles from Boston. 

A deep-rooted family in place, vi- 
tality and character, these Allens. 
The Joseph of the story was born in 
1790 on a farm in Medfield, bought 
from the Indians in 1649, and still 
occupied by the descendants. His 
grandfather at eighty could still 
“vault over a cow!” 
“Deacon Phinny” (Phinehas), as the 
neighbors called him, was a boy- ol- 
dier of the Revolution and liked to 
tell the family traditions of “King 
Philip’s war,” a century before. Of 
his eight children seven reached the 
four-score mark. The little Joseph 
felt himself set apart for the pulpit 
from the day when he was lifted to 
the master’s desk in school to speak 
his ptece, and received, on getting 
down, the master’s accolade and 
heard the sentence, “You must be a 
minister, my boy!” So Harvard Col- 
lege naturally followed, and in due 
time the ordination. 

That due time came in 1816, and 


eee 


* Memorial of Joseph and Lucy Clark Allen. 
By their children. Boston: George H. Ellis, 
141 Franklin street. Price, $1.25. 


His father, | 


| 


. 


tions, “a lover of tlowers and of lit- 
tle children,”—setting out the sweet 
brier and woodbine by the porch, 
getting all ready for the dark-eyed 
bride who was waiting for him down 
in Cambridge. That was the order 
then,—church, house, home, and 
then a large family, all with business 
promptitude. The bride was Lucy 
Ware, daughter of the honored pro- 
fessor of divinity at Harvard College 
and of Mary Clark, herself a famous 
parson’s daughter, by whose young 
ears one of the Lexington bullets 
had whistled on the great April day 
in 1775. To make Lucy’s title 
clearer, she was sister of the Henry 
Wire whom even Unitarians have 
canonized. ‘This was the couple that 
drove up in the sleigh from. Cam- 
bridge to that new porch one rainy 
February evening in 1818,—a seven 
hours’ wedding journey. 


From the outset it was a very busy 
home. ‘'We gave three parties the 
week after we came here.—about 
twenty-five each time. Firstday the 
old folks, then the young folks, and 
then the young married folks;” and 


withina month ‘‘a party of ministers 
to dine, with their wives; they sent 
word a week beforehand.” Appar- 
ently this was the regular way of 
starting things. On the other side 
of the account there were teas to take 
about the parish, and—‘‘ people have 
sent us a great deal this winter: 
about 225 pounds of beef, besides 
more than 60 pounds of pork, and 
turkeys, and several cheeses. We had 
one day 55 pounds of beef in the 
house. Great helps. It is not prob- 
able that any other people are so re- 
markable for it as they are here.”’ 
What must the young parson do? 
He must write two solemn sermons 
for each Sunday, and sometimes add 
an evening lecture; he must start a 
Sunday school. for “catechism” days 
were passing, and he must write 
“Allen’s Questions” for it,—in how 
many old church closets linger still 
those famous little blue books, the 
worthy patriarchs of our great fami- 
ly of manuals? He must start libra- 
ries, and house some of them in the 
parsonage; and a Peace Soviety, and 
Temperance reform before the day of 
pledges; a n«w town cemetery, too; 
and the improvement of the pub- 
lic roads; and tree planting on the 
common and along the village streets. 
And he must know each child in the 
town schools; for forty-nine out of 
fifty-one years this man was chair- 
man of the school committee. A 
“town minister,” truly,—that is, the 
town’s chief servant, the town’s first 
citizen, the town’s initiator of good 
works, and a responsible counsellor 
to every home in the parish bounds. 
In those simple days it was the min- 
ister’s aim and his success to “inter- 
penetrate the town with his spirit ;” 
and many a New England village to 
this day still keeps in its tone and 
standards the thumb-mark, as it 
were, of some o!d minister whose 
stone was mossy in the burying 
grouad fifty yearsago. <A town min- 
ister and aseven-days minister. In 
more than six and thirty years only 
twice did Mr’ Allen take so much as 
a single month’s vacation ; and when 
celebrating his fiftieth anniversary 
of ordination he could say, “ During 
all this time I have not been con- 
fined to bed by sickness for a single 


day.” 
The children soon began to come— 


in all “a seven-fold chord;” and as 
the house was yet to pay for, boys 
were taken in to fit for college, or a 
young man for the ministry, and, ac- 
cording to the common fashion then, 
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the country parsonage became the 
mild Siberia to which suspended 


quiet. 
when “only two or three young men” 
were under the father’s care. ‘To fill 
up vacant crannies of the time and 
Space nephews and nieces came to 
Stay for weeks together, orphan 
cousins were brought up, and some 
needy outside boy or girl was wel- 
comed. All this besides the “guests 
for the night,” who at any time 
might drive up to the hospitable 


door: “Last Saturday and Sunday 
nights we lodged ten besides our- 


selves.” No wonder that the busy 
woman writes that her only reading 
was that which her husband read 
aloud to her, and that “sometimes it 
is weeks that Mr. Allen does not get 
time to read aloud at all.” Fora 
period of ten years the family was en- 
larged to a regular boarding-school ; 
once to nineteen boys i: a household 
of thirty-four. But thestrong-hearted 
mother of “the little pation” could 
write, “ Pray do not pity me for having 
somuchcare. * * * Myexuberance 
ofspirits has been one of the greatest 
blessings I could have had. Iam at 
the head of a family of twenty chil- 


| to do with this wide crop of edel weiss. 


Conditions now have changed in 


Harvard students were sent for penal | many ways, but do latter-day minis- | spoke of people except for their per- 
It was leisure to the mother. : 


sense, 


for purer ortbodoxy, hurt him; but. 


dren, and, when with them, I feel 


sometimes just like one ofthem.” It 
must have been a home-school in best 
senses Of the word,—one perhaps that 
gave few accomplishments, but much 
education. ‘The boys published a pa- 
per, the first one in Northborough: 
they hada family postoffice with im- 
portant mails; they sung the Sunday 
hymns together with such heartiness 
that ata family gathering in after- 
days sixty-four of the old songs were 
Suny again from memory. In all, 
during the life-time of these two 
home-makers, “more than two bun- 
dred persons in many varieties of re- 
lations, and for periods of months or 
years,” shared the happy life beneath 
their roof. The influence and _ pro- 
tection of their home were all the 
pair were rich in, and this they gave 
with royal lack of count. How nobly 
public such a private home! Tosome 
extent it leavened the schools and all 
the town. The town has been re- 
markable for the number of teachers 
it has sent out. An investigation 


: 92. 
forty years of service he deliberately Breer ered In 16 


‘man of the ten talents, but of the 


“Just as you say,” becoming his gen- | the girls. 


as our being tempted to value what 
was not of intrinsic worth, and never 


ters and their wives task themselves | sonal qualities, not their position, 
to do as much as these two did ? | wealth or name, unless incidentally.” 


We cannot follow the re ord. In-. That is the daughter’s tribute to the 
deed there is none to follow. The | °@¢—and here a grandson’s anecdote 
book is but a group of sketches hint- of the other: “The crowning char. 
ing at their life together. Sommon_| acteristic picture of Grandfather—as 
duty, unselfishness, self-re- | real as if I had seen it yesterday—is 
spect, and a yrowing reverence from |°f him going down town, bending 


others,—this sums all up: the years | over a stone, and throwing it from 


held a thousand details and no | the road out of the way. ‘That has 
events. Mr. Allen, we suspect, had | been so indelibly impressed upon my 
a mind emphatically prose and prim- | ™©™0ery that, whenever I see an ob- 
ness, but tender, just, brave, out- | Struction, I remove it, thinking of 


an early abolitionist. All his life he 
was an early Unitarian in theology, 


| 


and this made him at first a radical, | 
‘the pulpit in the church bears an in- 


at last a conservative, among his 
pulpit brethren. 


A Unitarian him- | 


self, he “never permitted himself, or | 
another, without protest, to call the) 
Northborough society Unitarian—it_ 


done it hundreds of times, thinking 
of him.” 


Now, as is fitting, a tablet near 


scription for the two together, to tell 
what marble may of well-spent lives. 
We thank their children, and espe- 
cially the gentle sister, for telling 


once showed that there is hardly a_ 
Western State where the children o? 


Northborough have not carried as 

eachers the New England habits and 
principles they obtained in the village 
homes and schvuols. And the influ- 


ence of the Allen homestead had much | ding. 


the inspiring story also in a book. 
WwW. C. G. 


Men and Chings 
he bowed to the inevitable, was open- 


—— | PROF. EDWARD S. HOLDEN, Director 
minded on principle, and no man felt of Lick Observatory. has prepared for 
more confidently that the world grew | the October Forum an absorbing ac- 
better as the years went by. After | count of the wonderful new star dis- 

| This star, which re- 

semble; our sun, blazed up to an aston- 
resigned his salary to let in a young- | ishing brilliancy within a few days of 
er man; and it shows the changes | its discovery, then gradually disap- 
ae _peared, and subsequently reappeared 

that have come over the ministry, | 4, a nebula. The changes of light and 


that in his last fifteen years of life | heat it developed, if repeated in the 
three colleagues came and went suc- | @8¢ Of our .own sun, would mean a 


, _ | quick end of the human race and the 
cessively, and the old man, with jmmediate extinction of all life upon 
fifty-six years of office, died still the | a ag bitaerd is or ee 

. ortable suggestion wi whic S- 
sole pastor of the church. Not a tronomers eda startled us since the 
spring comet was expected to hit the 
earth. 


UNDER the heading “ More Brains, 


was Congregational.” The rise of 
two or three new parishes in the) 
town about 1830, to supply the thirst 


five makipg more than most men out 


of ten.—said one who knew him well. | Rf 
Less Politics” an exchange tells us how 


And as Is common with good men Susan B. Anthony, recently appointed 
who have done the best they could, | as one of the managers of the oe “el 
: f the years from seven- | Industrial School for Girls, found these 
ae eagle ed : cote =. girls doing the washing of the Institu- 
ty to cighty, “they have been among tion, leaning over washtubs after the 
the happiest of my life.” He became | manner of our rhe agg ees 
“a m: ' .» » ceeded in convincing the authorities 
. sue to all wae SONNET Gear; 8 that it would be a great saving of time 
quaint figure in the various Confer- | and labor for a few of the girls to take 
ences, reverenced as a present past. | Ss aa Wk ce oa the ave meena: 
r ; where a e modern machinery 1s. 
The close was quiet and sweet and The washing was done there with ease 
child-like: “Just as you please,” | and swiftness, tothe great delight of 
Six days’ work in oo 
; rle i sily d in two, and there 
She died before him. | *tyi¢ 18 easily done in two, 


aoe. POtTRIOS. will be leisure for learning other things. 
The long strain in mid-life, when she | = 9 


THE Japanese school system is now 
had that “little nation” to preside 


one of the best in the world. It aims 
over, cost the mother dear at last: | to provide an education for every child 


; _ | in th try. The Japanese will soon 
for nine years the stricken body in- : he sie then cuasetie ah the teachers 


closed a mind serene and an unerring needed in all their schools and colleges 
memory, and then she died just two | and dispense with foreign teachers. 


years too young for the Golden Wed- 


lig Is your gee rv pa = ~. 
“ vance f not, won’t you assis 
She feared nothing so much | now sending in your renewal ? 
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Contributed and Selected 


A PHILISTINE CONFESSION. 


Hain would I sing in minor key of woe, 
In modern fashicn, could I only ban- 
ish 
The sunshine from my heart: ‘tis quite 
de trop; 
But it won't vanish! 


“Court pessimism,” urge my cultured 
friends: 
“Think how brute-force the world 
sets spinning blindly: 
How to blank miszery existence tends!” 
(Toey mean it kindly.) 


“Surely,” they say, “at least you can 
despair ? 
(ondemn t>) darkness all that once 
seemed brightest ! 
Feel y.u no loathing for the fate you 
share ?” 
No—tot the slightest ! 


Yet Fortune, too, has mocked me with 
her moods: 
Her fickle wings, alack! she’s lightly 
shaken: 
And left me Care for comrade; while 
my goods 
The jade has taken. 


“Well then ?”—well then, I smile (and 

so ‘twere vain 
For poor contentment’s slave to ape 

the pcet): 

“You think God's balance tilts the loss 
with gain?” 

Nay, friend,—I know it! 
R. K. H., in Spectator. 


“THE SERVICE RENDERED BY 
THE QUAKERS TO MORAL 
ADVANCEMENT.’’* 


The subject proposed is so compre- 
hensive that but passing justice can 
be given to it in a limited time. A 
study of the history of the people 
called “Quakers” is fascinating even 
to a radical member of an Ethical 
Culture Society. In reviewing their 
struggles for existence as a society we 
find them worthy of the highest 
praise for their humility, their noble 
steadfastness in time of trial, and 
above all, for their consistency. 

When nations.or individuals have 
endured long years of bondage to re- 
liglous superstition and creeds vf 
formalism,,a reaction to, extremes of 
radicalism and simplieity in religion 
is very likely to follow. When the 
temporary calm set in, after the 
storm raised. by the Reformation in 
England, many plain but rigid sects 
ot religious societies came into life; 
One called the “Seekers,” which, by 
the way, would be a good name for a 
more liberal organizatien, was prob- 
ably a forerunner of the Quakers. 


* Paper read before the Class Meeting of the 


rthical Culture Society of Philadelpbia, June 
» 1803, 


The Puritans were perhaps the | them in derision. As Fox grew in 


most strict and uncompromising in 
their views, and while they endured 


persecution with fortitude, and gave — 


up their homes in England, many of 
them, to find a greater religious free- 
dom in the United States, they in 
their turn persecuted with fearful 
cruelty the Quakers, who made peace: 
ful journeys to our country. One of 
their favorite methods of punishing a 
aman or woman who was even sus- 
pected of being a Quaker was to cut 
off his or her ears and in many cases 
people were tortured to death for 
Ccherishing the plain and simple doc- 
trines of the Friends. 


George Fox, by whom the Society 
of Friends was founded, was pos- 
sessed of a deeply religious nature, 
inheriting on his mother’s side the 
spirit of the martyrs, from whom she 
was descended, and from his father, 
who was called “ Righteous Christer,” 
his high sense of moral duty. As 
both parents were members of the 
Church of England, they tried to in- 
fluence George to become a good 
churchman, but he rebelled against 
the formal services of the church, 


and much preferred sitting quietly | 


by himself on Sundays to think, and 
these thoughts of his brought forth 
much good for humanity. At first 
he was much troubled in mind, his 
convictions of duty were so entirely 
different from those around him. He 
visited many “priests,” or ministers 
of the Church of England, hoping to 
get light on the questions which 
were troubling him. He found them 
but miserable comforters. One ad- 


vised him to “take tobacco and sing | 


psalms.” As he was no lover of to- 
bacco and not in a state to sing, he 
thought the priest a very poor ad- 
viser. 


the ministers, he began to suspect 
that, as a class, they were no more 
worthy of respect: than many other 
folks. He found them often intem- 
perate in eating and drinking, and 
otherwise impure in their lives, their 
religion consisting largely of outward 


show. About this time he became 


convinced that intemperance was a 
great sin, although the drinking 
habit at that time was so com- 
mon to all that a total abstainer 
was almost unheard of. This 
thoughtful young man of twenty 
years observed the evil effects of the 
habit on the lives ef tho-e arvund 
him, and determined to use his in- 
fluence against it. He then turned 
his attention to the extravagance of 
the times, in dress, and to the ser- 
vile homage rendered to those in 
authority. He began preaching these 
new ideas at meetings called “con- 
ferences of professors,” where dis- 
senters of different denominat ons 
discussed their various opinions. So 
plain and practical were his views, so 
entirely divested of the supernatural, 
he was reviled and imprisoned many 
times, but he soon gained converts, 
and a society of Friends was formed. 
The name “Quaker” was imposed on 


¥ 


| years, 


As this was only an iliustra- | 
tion of all the help he received from: 


his preaching gained great 
power. He never deviated from his 
belief that no other authority should 
be recognized than the spirit of God 
within the heart. sometimes called by 
his followers “the spirit of Love,” or 
“the spirit of Truth.” His persecu- 
tions were bravely endured, although 
they did not reach the death limit. 
His death was perhaps hastened by 
the dreadful torture and exposure he 
suffered. Many or his followers en- 
dured death rather than give up 
their honest convictions. These trials 
developed a people that are to this 
day noted for their clear sense of 
moral duty and integrity of charac- 
ter. 

William Penn, a gay young cour- 
tier, wandered into a meeting of 
these despised Quakers one evening, to 
gratify a sense of curiosity, perhaps, 
or it may be he knew enough of their 
principles to wish to learn more. 
While the meeting was in progress, 
the zealous officers of the law raided 
the piace and arresied William Penn 
with the rest. When they found he 
was the son of the great Admiral 
Penn they let him off, but so im- 
pressed was he with the injustice of 
‘disturbing such a peaceful meet ng, he 
| pursued his investigations as to their 
belief until he finally renounced 
his gay life and became a Quaker. 
‘This caused his father much distress. 
as he had high ambitions for his son: 
but although William suffered much 
persecution, and remained firm to his 
new faith, he was so brilliant and so 
diplomatic that he lived down the 
feeling of resentment his father bore 
him and retained also the favor of 
royalty. He continued to wear his 
gay uniform for some time after join- 
ing the Quakers. Asking George 
Fox’s opinion about it at one time, 
he said, “ Wear it as long as thou 
canst.” Afterwards seeing him in a 
plain dress, Fox asked him why he 
had changed his gay apparel. He 
replied that the time had come when 
he couldn't wear it; he found his 
influence greater in a plain dress. 
He became a minister or speaker, and 
by his teachings did much toward help- 
ing George Fox and othersextend the 
growth of the society. His father, 
before his death, became so concerned 
over the wickedness of England, he 
was heard to exclaim many times, 
“God will judge thee, O England: 
great plagues are at thy door, O 
England. Weare infatuated; we will 
shut our eyes.” This feeling no 
deubt softened him toward William’s 
strict views, and just before his death 
he said to him, “Son William, if you 
and your friends keep to your plain 
way of preaching and your plain way 
of living, you will make an end of 
the priests to the end of the world.” 
While he was on his dying bed he 
desired James, then Duke of York, 
to protect his son against his ene- 
mies. This he promised, and ful- 
filled so well that it was no doubt 
due to his influence that the king 
granted him the great tract of land 
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in America, as payment for the serv- 
ices rendered by his father, the Ad- 
miral. 

Just before this new land called 
Pennsylvania was granted to Penn, 
George Fox wrote a paper to all the 
rulers and magistrates in England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, to dissuade | 


them from persecution for religion, 
which so influenced Parliament that 
early in the year 168! the House of 
Commons resolved: 


That it is the opinion of the House 
that persecution of Protestant dis- 


senters upon the penal laws is at this. 


time grievous to the subjects, a weak- 


ening of the Protestant interest, and | 


encouragement to popery, and danger- 
ous to the peace of this kingdom. 
Although this resolution did not 
have its full effect, and persecution 
continued for about three years 
longer, things looked brighter for the 
Quakers, and this had its influence, 
no doubt, in causing a larger number 


to follow William Penn to this coun- | 


try. How much we in this commun- 
ity owe these two men, George Fox 
and William Penn, cannot be esti- 
mated. Bancroft, the eminent his- 
torian, pays an eloquent tribute to 
these early Friends which I cannot 
refrain from quoting as a fit summing 
up of what I have said about the 
early Quakers and their influence on 
humanity : 


The rise of the people called 
Quakers is one of the memorable 
events inthe history of man. It marks 
the moment when intellectual freedom 
was claimed unconditionally by the 
people as an inalienable birthright. 
To the masses in that age all reflection 
on politics and morals presented itself 
under a theological form. The mind 
of George Fox had the highest sys- 
tematic sagacity and his doctrine, de- 
veloped and rendered illustrious by 
Barclay and Penn, was distinguished 
by its simplicity and unity. The 
Quaker has but one word, “the inner 
light,” the voive of God in the soul. 
That light isa reality, and therefore 
in its truth the highest revelation 
of truth; it is kindred with the 
spirit of God, and therefore merits do- 
minion as a guide to virtue. It shines 
in every man’s breast and therefore 
joins the whole human race in the 
unity of equal rights. Intellectual 
freedom, the supremacy of mind, uni- 
versal enfranchisement,—these three 
points include the whole of Quakerism 
as far as it belongs to civil history.— 
(History of United States, p. 337. ) 

The history of the separation of the 
Friends, which occurred during the 
year 1827, is full of interest to Lib- 
erals, as the influence of the so-called 
Hicksite ranch, which came out 
from the Orthodox Society, has been 
felt in all progressive religious bodies. 
I have heard Unitarian ministers re- 


mark that one reason their congrega-. 


tional singing was not quite as good 
as some churches was because s0 
many of the members had been 
brought up as Hicksite Friends and 
had not learned to sing. We find 
this society keeping pace with Uni- 
tarians in their denominational pa- 
pers, and with few exceptions the 
articles and editorials would do cred- 


‘it to any radical periodical. One 


| writer in a recent numtLer of the 
friends’ Intelligencer says: 
_ Science and philcsophy are being re- 
vised and re-revised to meet the de- 
mands of proven facts. Traditions are 
vanishing as a wreath of mist before 
the rising sun. Even old theologies 
are being discussed and modified just 
in proportion as human souls grow in- 
to broader and clearer conceptions of 
eternal truth. There is universal 
awakening, as it were, a new morning 
dawning. That “breath cf morn” is 
felt among Friends as elsewhere. 
This is the spirit of the present. It 
means growth, unfoldment, evoiution 
of thought and life, a larger expres- 
sion of the divine indwelling in which 
we live and move and have our being. 
It is the “inner light” of George Fox 
lighting up the pathway of our tuture 
and gilding some of the mountain peaks 
of that eternal progress which lies be- 
fore us in the eternity to come. 


And still another, in closing a trib- 
ute to William Penn, writes: 


 Wecannot shut our eyes to the fact 
‘that the Quakerism of to-day is not 
quite the same as the Quakerism of 
Fox and Penn, any more than the 
Presbytsrianism of to-day is identical 
with that of Calvin and Knox. This 
is necessarily so, for religious systems, 
like politicat systems, either change to 
meet the changing ne ads of the passing 
_years, or they wholly pass away and 
give place to something ele. 
_ J] quote from these papers simply 
to emphasize the fact that the 
Friends are in the line of progress 
_and all moral advancement to-day, 
_just as they have been in the past. 
_ The story of the separation reads 
strikingly like thestory which is fill- 
ing our papers to-day of a separation 
which is bound to come in the Presby- 
terian Church. Elias Hicks, who led 
the Friends into a larger religious lib- 
erty, thereby influencing the whole 
world, was a character worthy of more 
than passing notice. Acknowledged 
first as a minister during the Ameri- 
can revolution, he kept up many meet- 
ings all through the excitement of 
war, and passed through the lines of 
both armies six times without being 
‘molested. An old writer describes 
him at eighty years: 
| His figure was tall, his proportions 
muscular and athletic: his face of the 
Roman cast, intellectual and command- 
ing; his voice deep; his gesture dig- 
nified and graceful. He had perhaps 
as much of what is called presence as 
_any man who could be named. The 
knowledge that he was to speak had 
drawn together alarge assembly which 
was sitting, when he entered, in the 
most profound silence. Statuary could 
not have been more still. Not a limb 


breath was heard. At length this 
venerable figure rose like an appari- 
tion from another world, and poured 
forth a strain of natural elequence 
that is not often surpassed. 


were dwelling too much on. outward 
signs, and losing the spirit of truth, 
which he loved to call the ‘‘inner 
light.” 


— 
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travels and in Philadelphia, which. 
although always delivered in a sweet 
spirit of love for humanity, stirred 
the fossilized members of the society : 
and they roused from their petrified 
state to bitter and long-continued 
opposition to Elias Hicks and his 
teachings. So persistent was this 
opposition that the Progressive So- 
ciety withdrew frora the Philadelphia 
yearly meeting in 1827. Hicks died 
three years after, over eighty years 
of age. His last years were spent in 
perhaps the most arduous duties o 
his life, traveling through Pennsy] 
vania, Ohio and New York, strength- 
ening the new societies and spreading 
his doctrine of a reasonable religion. 

To show more clearly his views e 
matters considered esseutial to Chris- 
tianity, let me quote from his writ- 
ings about the Bible: 


It is my candid belief that those who 
hold and believe the Scriptures to be the 
only rule of faith and practice, to these 
it does much more hurt than good. 
And has anything tended more to 
divide Christendo.n into sects and par- 
ties than the Scriptures? and by 
which so many cruel and bloody wars 
have been promulgated? And yet at 
the same time may it not be one of the 
best books if rightly used under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit? But if 
abused, like every other blessing, it 
becomes a curse. Therefore, to these 
it always does more hurt than good, 
and thou knowest that these compre- 
hend by far the greatest part of 
Christendom. 


And again, in one of his Philadel- 
phia sermons, he said, still speaking 
of the Bible: 


Some are led away to the worship of 
images by being deceived and turned 
aside by tradition and books; they 
worship other gods beside the true 
God. They have been so bound up in 
the letter that they think they must 
attend to it to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Here is an abominable 
idol worship of a thing without any 
life at all_—a dead monument. Oh, 
that our minds might be enlightened ; 
that our hearts might be opened, that 
we might know the difference between 
thing and thing. Most of the worship 
of Christendom is idolatry, dark and 
blind idolatry ; for all outward worship 
is $0; itis a mere worship of images, 
for if we make an image merely in im- 
agination it is an idol. 


Compare this with the “heresy” of 
Dr. Briggs as expressed in his inaug- 
ural address in taking the chair of 
Biblical theoiogy at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and we find Elias 


stirred, not a garment rustled, not a 


With a clear vision this prophet of 
the future saw that many Friends 


He became convinced that 
radical treatment was needed, and 


Hicks of 1827 and Dr. Briggs of 1893 
thinking along the same lines and 
rendering the same service to mora 
advancement. In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress Dr. Briggs says: 


There are few who are able to rise 
by reflection into the higher conscious- 
ness Of God. These tew are of the 
mystic type of religion; the men who 
have been the prophets of mankind, 
the founders of religions, the leaders 
of Revivals and Reformations, who, 
conscious of the divine presence within 
them, and certain of His guidance, 
lead on confidently in the paths of 
Divine Providence. Some of them have 


-_ 


delivered a series of sermons on his 


been the leaders of thought in modern 
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times in Great Britain, Germany and 
As. ~ ~ ™* 


It may be that these modern think- 
ers have a divine calling to withdraw 
men from mere priestcraft, ce: emonial- 
ism, dead orthodoxy and ecclesiasti- 
cism, and concentrate their attention 
on the essentials of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Martineau cculd not find divine au- 
thority in the Church or the Bible, but 
he did find God enthroned in his own 
soul. There are those who would re- 
fuse these Rationalists a place in the 
company of the faithful. But they 
forget that the essential thing is to 
find God and divine certainty, and if 
these men have found God without the 
mediation of Church and Bible, Church 
and Bible are means and not ends: 
they are avenues to God, but are not 
God. 


All this seems but mild heresy to 
us, but it serves to arouse humanity 
from the stagnation of superstition 
and tradition. 


The discipline of the Quakers as a 
guide to a high moral life has almost 
never been surpassed by any other 
guide or creed. Their marriage con- 
tracts are carefully made under guid- 
ance of the society. Much care and 
thought is given to the education of 
children. Temperance and purity of 
life are insisted upon: not only in 
their discipline, but every year in 
their annual meetings each member is 
asked if he has faithfully adhered to 
the rules and lived a strictly moral 
life. They also, as a society, gener- 
ally live up to the principles set 
down in the discipline, that debts of 
all kinds are disgraceful: They also 
declare strongly against gambling, 
against capital punishment, and war 
is looked upon by them as utterly 
wrong and unnecessary. Of course 
time has made much of the disci- 
pline obsolete, where moral princi- 
ple is not involved ; and it is being 
revised from year to year. 


The attitude of the Quakers was 
from early times against human 
slavery; and wh'le members of the 
society at one time held slaves, they 
were perhaps the first sect to realize 
the wrong and injustice of the sys- 
tem. Elias Hicks while a young 
man resented the labors of a com- 
mittee sent by the Friends to reprove 
his father for keeping slaves,—as an 
interference with the rights of prop- 
erty, — but so successfully did the 
committee labor with him, that he 
changed his views on the subject so 
eutirely as to become an earnest ad- 
vocate for the freedum of the slaves, 
and, after he had influenced his father 
to liberate the family slaves, he be- 
came their guardian, looking after 
them in their old age and leaving 
them a bequest at his death. His 
influence upon the whole society in 
this direction was incalculable, as he 
traveled extensively and his persua- 
sive eloquence was highly convincing. 
Although the society as a whole was 
a mighty power against this evil, our 
thoughts turn specially to a few 
names which have come to us as great 
leaders in the agitation which ac- 


complished so much for the moral 
advancement of our country. 

Lucretia Mott was always the no- 
ble, fearless and eloquent champion 
of the colored race. To read her 
life and letters by her granddaugh- 
ter, Anna Hallowell, is a liberal ed- 
ucation. It not only fills one’s soul 
with admiration for such a symmet- 
rical and powerful life, but it gives 
us an insight into the. struggles of 
the early days of anti-slavery agita- 
tion, and also a glimpse of the cour- 
age of the Quakers who were stand- 
ing firm for their convictions after 
the Separation, which we could per- 
haps get in nu other way. 


Isaac T. Hopper, the friend of the 
weak and oppressed, not only did 
valiant work against slavery. but in 
New York City he constantly sought 
out the poor and tempted, helping 
them to higher, purer lives. Lydia 
Maria Child tells many anecdotes in 
her letters from New York in 1844 
of his work for prison reform. He 
interested himself in individual pris- 
oners, assisting them to get work 
after leaving the prison, and in every 
case treating them with fatherly 
kindness. Hundreds of young men 
and women were thus led by him to 
a self-respecting life, and he told 
Mrs. Child that oniy two ever disap- 
pointed him by returning to unlaw- 
ful ways. His daughter, Abby Hop- 
per Gibbons, who recently died in 
New York, inherited his wonderful 


prison reform in the State of New 
York is noted all through our coun- 
try. 

Another Friend prominent in the 
annals of anti-slavery days was John 
Woolman, of whom Whittier writes 
in the introduction to Woolman’s 
Journal, which he compiled: 

Sin was not to him an isolated fact, 
the responsibility of which began and 
ended with the individual transgres- 
sor; he saw it as a part of a vast net- 
work and entanglement, and traced the 
lines of influence converging upon it in 
the under-world of causation. Hence 
the wrong and discord which pained 
him called out pity rather than indig- 
nation. 

From this pure-souled reformer we 
turn to Whittier, the ideal Quaker, 
and with all his modesty the most 
widely known and altogether the 
yreatest Quaker of the nineteenth 
century, whose ringing words for 
moral progress will never grow old, 
but will ring on, with their simple 
but telling power, all through the 
centuries to come. How inspiring to 
liberal reformers are these words of 
his: 

Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 

Through present wrong, the eternal 
Right: 

And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man,— 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day, 


A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 


love for humanity, and her work for } 


Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of 
fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 
These names we have specially 
noted are only a few taken froma 
host of other names of worthy souls 
in this large body of people calle} 
Quakers, who carry under their plain 
coats very large hearts, and under 
their hats brains teeminy with pro- 
pressive schemes for the uplifting of 
the human race. While we recog- 
nize their limitations, we cannot fail 
to realize, after a careful study of 
their past and present history, that 
their influence is and has been in the 
past on the side of moral advance- 
ment. ELLA REEVE WARE. 
Woodbury, N. J. 


DID MOHAMMED DRAW 
SWORD? 


It is, to our mind, a sound canon 
of criticism that every system of 
thought or religion should be inter- 
preted by its friends. Its meaning 
can only be fully measured from with- 
in. The following letter, received by 
the editor of Unity from the editor 
of the Moslem World, published in 
New York, is, to the average En- 
glish student of Mohammedanism, 
somewhat startling, to say the least. 
As to the soundness of Mr. Webb’s 
position we can only say his word 
carries much more weight than ours ; 
he is in a far better condition to 
judge of this matter than the author 
of the little pamphlet in question. 
And if that pamphlet reaches its sec- 
ond edition we will see to it that the 
great light of the desert shall have 
the full benefit of the doubt in a 
supplementary note. Meanwhile, not 
for controversy but for truth’s sake, 
we will be glad to publish in UNITY 
any communication, otherwise avail- 
able, that may throw light upon this 
interesting subject. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones: 

My DEAR SIR—I have just finished 
your most excellent lecture entitled 
“ Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia,” 
and I assure you I am greatly pleased 
at the manner in which you have 
treated the subject. It is the fairest 
and most truthful composition I have 
seen in the English language not made 
by a Mohammedan. I can see plainly 
how your mind has risen above the 
prejudices that Christians usually en- 
tertain towards Islam and its teacher, 
and I congratulate you sincerely upon 
having made such a bold and effective 
stand in favor of truth. This refers to 
the lecture up to the seccnd paragraph 
on page 18, and there you fall into the 
erroneous conception so common among 
Christians. Mohammed never headed 
nor countenanced a persecuting move- 
ment. If you will read Moulvi Cheragh 
Ali’s excellent work entitled “A Critical 
Exposition of the Jihad,” you will see 
clearly how unjust it was to accuse our 
prophet of an aggressive warfare. He 
was one of the mildest, gentlest and 
most perfectly non-aggressive men 
known to history, and always discour- 
aged and condemned acts of violence. 
This whole idea of aggressiveness that 
pervades Christian literature relative 


THE 


j}to Islam is grossly erroneous, and it 


never developed at all until long after 
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the reign of the third Caliph. Even 
then it was grossly exaggerated, so far 
a3 the Koran is concerned. Let ime as- | 
sure you that there is no translation in 
English that fairly reflects the charac- 
ter of the original, and when we judge 
the Koran by the English translation we | 
do an act of injustice. The Koran was | 
not compiled until after Mohammed’s | 
death, and he naver saw it in its pres- | 
ent condition. My estimate of Islam 
is based upon the true teachings of the 
prophet, and not upon the theories and 
conclusions of the modern Mohamme- 
dan doctors. This I think is the only 
fair and just way. I think you will 
agree with me that the mass of what 
is known as Church Christianity to-day | 
is nota reflection of. the teachings of. 
Jesus at all. When we compare the 
character of Jesus a3 we find it reflect- 
ed in the church literature, we find an | 
almost exact counterpart in character- | 
istics to Mohammed. Renan declares | 
“that Mohammed was timid almost to | 
cowardice and presents a character | 
thoroughly non-aggressive.” 
* * * * * ¥ * * 


Yours sincerely and fraternally. 
M’p ALEXANDER RUSSELL WEBB. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 29, 1893. 


THE THEOLOGICAL EMANCIPA- 
TION OF WOMEN. 


A SESSION OF THE UNITARIAN CON- 
GRESS HELD FRIDAY, 2:30 P. M. 


a power for good. 


claring that God is love. 


land, 


home, the 


In spite of the great attractions at | 
well as power must be called to ac- 


the hall of Columbus, a large audi- 
ence assembled to hear the program 


presented at the women’s meeting on. 
Celia | 


Friday afternoon. Rev. Mrs. 
P. Woolley, in opening the meeting, 
said that the Unitarian household, 
with its basal principles of reason 
as applied to faith, broad fellowship, 


and r:cognition of good in all relig- | 


the ministry and proving themselves 
Judaism allows 
its women absolute freedom to work 
with people of all creeds in matters 
of philanthropy and practical reform. 
- Mrs. Jane Patteison of Boston 
treated of Universalism as a profound 
philosophy of nature and life. It 
teaches the Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man. To the love of 
women’s hearts more than to the 
preaching of the elders does Christi- 
anity owe its progress; and in nothing 
is their power more seen than in de- 
The Uni- 
versalist Church nas long’ stood 
for complete emancipation of women 
tour of its colleges have from their 
foundation been coeducational, and 
now ‘Tufts college has opened all its 
departments, even the theological, to 
women. The church ha; long or- 
dained them, and has been the first 
denomination to confer, through one 
of its educational institutions, the 
degree of D. D. upon a woman. 
Rev. Marion Murdoch, of C.eve- 
JYhio, presented the subject 
from a Unitarian standpoint, in a 
forcible and attractive paper. She 


showed the disastrous effect of a di- 


vision of human interests in the 
state and the church. 
For this division women are respon- 


sible as well as men; weakness as 


count; timidity as well as temerity 
must receive condemnation. The 
kingdom of heaven as well as 
the kingdom of earth has been 
divided against itself. God _ to 
the early Hebrew was a magnified 
mac in armor. But this idea was 
modified at a later time. Isaiah in- 


ions, had long been ready for this | troduced the element of tenderness, 


Parliament. 
the day of liberty, but is pre-emi- 
nently Woman’s day with a large W. 

Miss Mary Cohen, of Philadelphia, 


presented the contribution of Juda- | 


ism to the theological emancipation 
of women. The lawof the Jews in 
this respect, she said, as recorded in 
the Pentateuch, contains all the es- 
sentials for woman’s complete eman- 
cipation. In the Decalogue, and 
more notably in another passage in 
Leviticus, are injunctions to respect 
and honor both mother and father. 
Deborah, with her fine, poetic expres- 
sion, and Hannah, with her religious 
devotion, are in their emancipation 
in striking contrast with Delilah. It 
is not generally known that the beau- 
tiful Magnificat of the Christian 
ritual owes its origin to the sublime 
prayer of Hannah. The fine portrait 
of woman in Proverbs is in many re- 
spects one of independence. Milton 
S. Terry thinks that probably a wom- 
an was the author of the Song of 
Songs, that poem which extols the 
virtue and changeless devotion of 
woman. Many examples of women 
in the Talmudic times were cited. 
In many of the bodies of Pogressive 
Jews women are received as mem- 
bers entitled to vote on all subjects 


relating to the management of the! 


society, and women are now entering 


The present is not only | and Jesus gave beautiful recognition 


to the Fatherhood of God. But it 
remained for the leaders of liberal 
thought in our own time,—Bartol, 
Parker, and the rest,—to declare 
that motherhood also must typify 
Divinity. “ Release or enlarge God.” 
said Diderot of France. Only with 
this releasing and enlarging thought 
of God was the theological emancipa- 
tion of woman possible. The move- 
ment under Hosea Ballou had em- 
phasized the Jove of God, reaching to 
the depths of hell and destroying it, 
and women were at once welcomed 
to its ministry. The movement un- 
der the leadership of Channing and 
Emerson emphasized the divinity of 
every soul without regard to place or 
race or sex; showed that we must 
acquaint ourselves at first hand with 
Deity; and declared the unity of the 
human as well as the Divine nature. 
Again, as was most fitting, women 
were gladly received and ordained. 
Emancipate theology and you eman- 
cipate woman. Women and men must 
work together a'ong all the lines of 
life. Unity, co-operation, will alone 
redeem the world. The creators of 
life must combine to conserve life. 
Thus only can come spiritual blessed- 
ness to the race. 


It was on this occasion, as always, 
a pleasure to hear the word of Mrs. 


— ee 


Ednah D. Cheney, who spoke for the 
Free Religious Association. ‘she re- 
lated an incident in which she had 
received recognition of her rights to 
preach in a remark made by Whit- 
tier: “If that woman had a Quaker 
bonnet on she would preach within 
six months.” She said further: “| 
am glad to represent the Free Relig- 
ious Associatiun here to-day; glad to 
have it represented in this Parlia- 
ment. For this meeting together of 
people of all faiths will free us, will 
show us the unity deep down in the 
heart of us. ‘To be in the Free Relig- 
ious Association is like going outof a 
stifling hall into the fresh air. Its 
fundamental principle is that every 
being has the same right of standing 
by his own thought, living his own 
life, determining the relation of self 
to God and man. Thus is woman 
completely emancipated in this or- 
ganization. One of the men who are 
among us from India was questioned 
about the women of his country, and 
replied, ‘They are educated enough 


for us men; we like them as they 
are.’ But it will be well for us to 
ask of them, ‘Are they educated 


enough for themselves ?? You have read 
in the pretty stery by Mary Wilkins, 
of the woman who lonsed all her life 
for.a window which would give her 
an outlook on the main road and the 
passers-by. Many a woman is long- 
ing for a window in her life, to give 
her a broader outlook. The Free Re- 
ligious Association gives this out- 
look; respects the individuality of 
women, and the integrity of the 
mind of children.” 

In a brief closing word, Mrs. 
Woolley most fittingly called atten- 
tion to the fact that this meeting 
had discussed the theological, not 
the religieus emancipation of women. 
It is well that we should remember 
the distinction between religion and 
theology. The former has its roots 
deep down in human nature; it is re- 
lated to the ethical consciousness, 
related to our sense of mystery and 
aspiration. Theology is only one 
way of explaining and defining re- 
ligion. Wewomen must remember 
that we are not te be emancipated 
because of some sentiment or insight 
we have reached. We must think 
our way through the great problem 
as men have done. The time has 
long since come when we may use 
the same methods; it may be long 
before we shall reach the same great 
results. It is as thinkers alone that 
women may claim and obtain eman- 
cipation.. F. B. 


THE CONGRESS OF EVOLUTION- 
ISTS. 


Last winter, when Frof. Drum- 
mond was delivering his course of 
lectures on evolution before the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, listened 
to on account of his religious and 


| literary reputation by all the Hub’'s 


respectability and best blcod, a lady 
at the close of the one on the Evolu- 
tion of Man was overheard to say to 


her daughter as they passed down the 
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stairs: “Oh, my dear, let us hope it | 
isn't true; but, if it is, let us keep. 


mum about it.” It was no such feel- 
ing that animated the Congress of 
Evolutionists at their meetinys last 
week in the rooms of the Art Palace. 
Instead of hoping that their descent 
from animals was not true, they 
came together in the certainty that 
it was, and instead of keeping “mum” 
about it they gloried in its truth and 
did all they could to have it believed 
by all the world. 


[t was a most apprupriate thought 
in the minds of a few Brooklyn and 
Chicago gentlemen that, amid all the 
world’s wonders of agriculture, in- 
dustry, art, science, reform, and re. 
ligion collected together in its great 
Fair, the crowning product of the age 
and the one which will make the 


nineteenth century forever memora-_ 
ble in history should not be left out; 


and though the effort to arrange for 
its exposition was begun at a late 
hour, too late to get papers and at- 
tendance from all its great advocates 


and friends, it did shape itself finally | 


into a very considerable’ success. 
Three days, with threesessionsa day, 
following immediately the close of 
the Parliament of Religions, were 
devoted to its gatherings; and the 
topics taken up included not only its 


Darwinian department of man’s de-. 


scent from an animal ancestry, but 
with this the larger ones of Biol- 
ogy, Psychology, Sociology, Political 
Economy, Ethics, Philosophy, 
Religion. An evening, also, 
devoted to the heroic discov- 
erers and exponents of its 
truths. No new and startling dis- 
coveries were announced, 
strictly scientific investigations pre- 
sented, for this was not the purpose of 
the congress, but its time was used in 


was 


and | Very little was said that was merely 


speculative and metaphysical; and| before doing s»9, that they might 


gave, of themselves, 


religious aspects of evolution, and the 


cranky and crude, and it was notice- | 


able that even these were listened to 
with the same respectful, if not in- 


terested, attention as the more 
brilliant ones, the audience 
recognizing that, as believers in 


the origin of our wonderful universe 
from a nebulous mist, it was only 
proper that they should _ tolerate 


| 
| 


| 


among themselves likewise a little 


nebulosity of mind. 
one paper from “Gail Hamilton” on 
“'The Beastliness of Modern Civiliza- 
tion,” coming under all of thes: heads, 
which convulsed the audience with 
its wit, pathos, pungent satire, 
gilt-edged scolding, graphic descrip- 
tions, and gleams now of utter non- 
sense and anon of plain good sense; 
and an interesting, if not altogether 
valuable, part of the contributions 
were a hundred or more letters re- 
ceived from public men in various 
parts of the world. giving their opin- 


There was also | 


Che Study Table 
THE MAGAZINES. 


IN THE Forum for September Dr. 
McGlynn’s article on the Vatican and 
the United States is especially inter- 
esting reading for those who doubt 
the willingness of the Roman Church 
to adapt itself to liberal institutions. 
The number has many interesting 
articles, but perhaps John G. Brooks’ 


paper on Compulsory State Insurance 
in Germany and Edward M. Shepard’s 
on the Brooklyn Idea in City Gov- 
ernment (the idea of a single responsi- 


: 
| 


ble exec t.ve) are the most attractive in 
these days of governmental reform. 
The former paper seems to us sug- 
gestive rather than instructive, and 


| we feel that a little more pains (and 


| 


ion as to the practical efticacy of evo- | 


lution in dealing with economic and 
social problems. 


More significant, however, 
any opinions were the emphasis and 
prominence which all of the papers 
unsolicited, to 


than | 


the great humanitarian, ethical and) 


new and helpful light which they 


threw on the varicus problems with 
which our age has to deal. 


word uttered in all the nine sessions. 


and no} 
_ shadow. 


’ 


| 


the “moral interregnum” once so 


possibly a little more space) would 
have made it both. But The Forum 
under its present editor is so good a 
magazine that it is almost unfair to 
mention certain articles to the exclu- 
sion of others. Helen Watterson’s 
protest against “Women’s Excite- 
ment over ‘Woman’” (and we think 
the excitement is not confined to 
women) is timely. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN for September 


isa World’s Fair number, thirteen out 


| 


| 


loudly prophesied as the immediate. 
result of the new philosophy, did not = 


cast on the gatherings one faintest 
Not a professedly religious 
or ethical meeting held in Chicago 
this wonderfully be-meetinged au- 


a general survey of the field, and it | tumn has been.more profoundly eth- 


was thoroughly representative 


of | ical and religious than the Evolution 


what has been accomplished in the | Congress, —all, moreover, spontaneous- 


past, and of the various classes of lyso. 


mind, 


Valuable 
Spencer, 


papers 
Haeckel, 


were read from 
Wallace, Fiske, 


and other of its great lights, express- | course the work is promise yet, rather 


Even Mr. Haeckel’s paper wasa 


their caliber and character, ‘statement largely of his religious 
which have come under its influence. | faith. 


It was all, likewise, not along 
the old ruts, but in the strict new 
openings of the new philosphy. Of 


ing their sympathy with the gather- | than performance; but there is no 


ing and contributing some words of 
their own to its discussions; and 


each day had its careful addresses, in | 


Which the presence and personality 
of its lesser advocates added a human 
interest and charm to their lines of 
thought. Some of the essays thus 
delivered were exceedingly brilliant, 
enchanting the audience alike with 
the grandeur of their views and the 
eloquence and _ picturesqueness_ of 
their preseatation. Others,—as, for 
Instance, that of Dr. Bayard Holmes 
on “ Evolution as Applied to Disease,” 
—Were listened to with hardly less at- 
tention than those by the more theo- 
retical writers, because of their fresh 
and valuable practical suggestions ; 
and others still awakened enthusiasm 
because they touched on the great 
hemes in economics, ethics and re- 
form with which the times are alive. 
Only asmall percentage of them were 


for success than anything else. 


mistaking its direction. Evolution 
is to be no laissez faire doctrine. It is 
going to work, going to work not 
against nature but with it and as a 
part of it, going to study its meth 
ods, laws and great onward-sweeping 
currents, so as to work with them 
wisely,—a study more needed to-day 
The 
gathering of last week was the first, 


but it will not be the last of its con- 


gresses. It will aim not to build up 


an organization of its own, or to push 


aside any existing organization, but 
to show its new, better, living way to 
all everywhere who are now at work 
for human good. And so doing, it 
will not be strange if the stone re- 
jected at first by the ethical and reli- 
gious builders should be made at last 
the corner stone in the great temple 
of the world’s coming civilization. 

: JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


of the sixteen prose articles treating 


| of the Exposition, and the new scien- 


3 There | tific department being chiefly given 
was hardly a flippant or pessimistic | to World’s Fair exhibitions. 


‘Those 
who have not yet visited the fair 
would do well to read this number 


know what to look for. Howells’ 
“'Traveller from Altruria” seems to 
be near an end, and shows more and 
more distinctly how widely socialism 


has gained possession of the public 
mind. 


THE UNITARIAN for September 
contains a particularly good sermon 
by the editor—an appeal to the young 
—and a helpful paper by Dr. Jas. 
T. Bixby, entitled, “What Can the 
More Prosperous Do for the Less 
Prosperous ?” the second of a series 
of articles. The number also con- 
tains an interest-arousing notice of 
Hull House, by Mrs. Sunderland, 
whose admirable paper on the utility 
of comparative religion, recently de- 
livered in the Parliamentof Religions, 
received such general appreciation. 


THE EVANGEL, Mr. Edgar Leavitt’s 
little monthly, published at Santa 
Cruz, Cal., is an ably conducted Uni- 
versalist paper. The criticisms it 
contains are especially bright and 
generally well taken,—witness the 


article “No Creed,” in which the 


dogmatism of the Campbellite 
“Christian” is shown. and the criti- 
cism of certain forms of pantheism. 
The series in which this latter is 
found is not, however, as good 
throughout as it is in parts. 


New Occasions for September is 
specially noteworthy for the several 
discussions of profit-sharing. The 
editor’s article on the Hill banking 
system is interesting and timely. 
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ChurcheDoor Pulpit 
A PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY.* 


BY REV. DAVID SWING. 


: ns made all things to all men.”— 1 COR. 
xX. 22. 

All modern Christianity is pro- 
gressive. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously all the forms of Christian 
thought and conduct are progressive 
forms. Even those denominations 
which most glory in their immuta- 
bility are the embodiments of great 
progress, and are not and never again 
will be what they once were in faith 
practice. This proposition, s0 gen- 
eral and so important, could be easily 
proven from church history were that 
my present purpose. It is my wish, 
however, to inquire what is meant by 
a progressive Christianity, and to in- 
quire into its value and into the 
agencies which are giving religion 
new shapes and assigning it new 
duties. 

By a progressive Christianity in the 
true sense of the words must be 
meant a religion that is gradually 
going forward in finding truth and 
bringing public happiness. There are 
persons who through ignorance or 
stubbornness or timidity do not dis- 
tinguish between progress and nov- 
elty or eccentricity. They class the 
disciples of progress in Christianity 
along with those who have itching 
ears four news or for gossip, or with 
those who are seeking the elixir of 
life or who are founding colonies for 
the production of human perfection. 
They associate progress in Christian- 
ity with quackery in medicine, and 
think both a shameful parody of the 
grand old truth. And there are 
reasons why those should be well 
questioned and cross-questioned who 
announce themselves as disciples of 
“progress,” for there really is in 
Christianity a mock progress, an as- 
sumed advance, which is as con- 
temptible in religion as such an as- 
sumed trogress isin medicine or in 
politics. But the fact of such a false 
reform does not affect the great 
proposition that we are all living 
amid a progressive faith; and that 
this spiritual advance possesses or 
may possess many forms of nobleness. 
The pretenders and the self-deceived 
in medicine do not prove that that 
large science and art is not moving 
constantly away from the first les- 
sons and going on unto perfection. 
The true progress must be seen over 
and throug: all the medical false- 
hoods and weaknesses which are 
flamed forth in the prints or em- 
blazoned on all dead-walls and on 
even Nature’s uncomplaining rocks. 
In politics the mistaken and the false 
men come along calling Communism 
or Fourierism a progress, and con- 
tending for those ideas as though they 
were the best realities of all society. 
Thus on all sides men come with a 
novelty, and wish us to call it a re- 


form; and to distinguish carefully 


*Repriuted from The Christian Leader. 


may always be a higher advance which 


‘falls in the king. The community 


amid these many phases of life is a 
confessed duty. 

But as there is a true progress in 
politics, net Socialism nor Commun- 
ism buta refurm called republicanism, 
or freedom, so in Christianity there 


shall be far above a mere novelty or 
eccentricity. And when not an ab- 
solute advance this motion will at least 
be a valuable adaptation to the wants 
of mankind. That steamboat preach- 
ing, where the servant of the gospel 
makes his truth attractive by a trip 
down a bay, is not to be supposed any 
part, however small, of a Christian 
progress, but it is to be judged the 
ec_eutric movementof a single mind, 
just as there is here and there a 
mortal who wishes to get married in 
a mammoth cave or up in a balloon 
or on the cragsof Mont Blanc. It is 
often difficult to distinguish between 
man’s progress and his absurdity, be- 
cause we are all loversof the new and 
strange as well as of the good. It is 
possible that our great tabernacle 
services which have run through the 
large cities at such yreat cost of 
money were a novelty 1ather than a 
religious advance, for we are all such 
mere children that we cannot always 
distinguish between our wisdom and 
our amusement. We often think our- 
selves full of philosophy when we are 
Simply happy over our food and drink. 

But after we shall have made all 
allowance for false reforms and for 
the eccentricities of individuals, 
there yet remains to be considered 
the fact of a progressive Christianity, 
its nature and worth. Let us define 
such a religion. 


It adapts itself to man. Not to 
one man, a Cummings or a Moody, or 
a Spurgeon or a Lorenzo Dow, to a 
man noble or odd, but to the wants 
of society, and shapes itself just as a 
government shapes itself to the ad- 
vancing people. When the subjects 
are ignorant slaves, then the king is 
a despot and passes all laws, or with- 
out law or precedent puts to death 
whom he will; but as rapidly as in- 
telligence rises in the people, power 


drains the man. Thus government 
adjusts itself to new conditions of 
the human mind and was one thing 
yesterday, is another thing to-day. So 
Christianity becomes all things to all 
men, and caring little for any one 
man or any one group of men, adjusts 
itself to the status of the numberless 
multitude. It wil! always be vain 
for the eccentric to say, “ Follow me 
in my path,” or for the hyper-ortho- 
dox to say, “Stay with me in my 
closet;” for unless that path be for all 
men, unless that closet be as large as 
the century, the Christianity sweep- 


ing by will disregard these voices. It 


will be all things to all men, and, 
equally, different things to the differ- 


ent ages. We should all hasten to 


read these adaptations, should at- 
tempt to distinguish between a valu- 


able change and a mere freak of 
thought, and then to lend our hand 
It is 


and heart to the valuable new. 


ment of the 
Clisis we cannot again wake up a vast. 
debate such as shook empires when 


a hard lot when one is held asaslave. 
The beauty and impulse and possibil- 
ities and treshness of individualism 
are thus cut off and life is lived only 
for an old master. | 
ship may vefall those who are only 
the slaves of a custom, for they may 
be held back by a form of old thought 
and thus denied the impulse and use- 
fulness of their times. - 
may have for them a work their hands 
have not found, a music their ear has 
not detected. 


This same hard- 


Their age 


The church was.once the entertain- 
multitude. In this 


Protestantism was being born and 
Romanism was being dethroned; we 


cannot find any Luthers or any Wes- 


leys, or any call forthem; we cannot 
infuse life into the inquiry about 
Jews or Quakers or Baptists or Puri- 
tans or witches; we can by no means 
thus make the people all seek again 
the church or meeting-house and, to 
reach it, walk miles in sun or snow. 
It would seem that the church in all 
its names must readapt itself, read- 
just itself, as government changes 
itself when it beholds the transfurm- 
ation of the people. It may be that 
it does not lie in human power to 
lead the multitude back into the 
church, for man can no more waken 
aspiritual flame than he can order 
an earthquake or a tempest, but 
changes and movements are always 
waiting the will of man, and he can 
greatly help the world even if he 
cannot convulse it. But to do this 
he must confess that an old custom 
is often a bondage, and that his 
Christianity is a religion of almost 
endless adaptability, and that it may 
do all things for all men. If, on ac- 
count of the death of old commo- 
tions, the people do not come to the 
church, the church must go toward 
the people. The church, in the cen- 
ters of education and wealth, must 
build its second house among the 
poorer masses, and the preacher who 
has for years spoken to only one 
group must henceforth speak half of 
his time to the so-called humbler 
multitude. 


An old custom must pass away with 
the passing away of the accidents 
which made it, and a new custom 
must come with new accidents. A 
tabernacle built here and there and 
overloaded with service for a few 
weeks, or religious excursions in Au- 
gust, for the common people, is only a 
satire upon a great Christian age. 
To reach the people, it will be neces- 
sary for an iron custom to be changed. 
The multitude is too large to be left 
to the care of any spasmodic method, 
or to three or fuur men, be they great 
or only odd; it must pass to the care 
of the tens of thousands of pastors 
who can yo forth each Sunday even- 
ing in the full force of their office. 
The best portion of their morning 
audience should go with them, and 
thus rapidly would they briug about 
a diffusion of truth and a cementing 
of friendships. Now, to do this, the 
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church must break the chains of an and children than tohear from gifted fare. 
old custom which has been trans- 


formed by time from a friend to a/ al philosophy. 


harmful enemy. 


reaching the people will fail, for good | 


as they may be, they are utterly in-| 


significant in the presence ot 
vast need of the world. 


the | 


means of any tabernacle service, nor 
by any amazing effort of one man; 


where, builds it of logs or of stone, 


Men and women do not starve 


lips the sweetest kind of metaphysic- | or go naked as patiently as they once 


When Pere Hyacinth 


All other ways of | drew after him the multitude of Paris 


and won his great Catholic fame he 
wasipreaching simple sermons about 


did. ‘They do not bear well the suf- 
ferings of their little children. 
Hearts which once viewed with in- 
difference the future of their own 


home and home duties and about the; children now ache with solicitude 


| 


) actual relations of religion and life. | over the fate of each little one, and 
Education does not seek its ends by | The Catholic world was amazed to | hence all these demand of the sacred 


find itself fed upon something else 


| 
| 


‘teachers lessons not 


in the art of 


than incense and prayers and masses | growing rich, but in the noble art of 
but it plants its schoolhouse every- | and vespers. 


lt is not to be doubted now that these years. 


finding the most true happiness in 
They therefore will lis- 


and sends forth thousands ef teachers | those identical clergymen who grew. ‘ten to the pulpit which shall come 


and gathers all the children—gathers angry over pulpit politics before the not only between them and peverty 
them not one day only, but winter | fall of slavery, and who contended | but between their children and in- 


that the faithful preacher preached | temperance and idleness and dis- 


after winter and spring after spring ; 
and at last an enlightened race moves | 
where Indians once danced around 
tortured captives, or moved out like 
tigers for fresh blood. The old un- 
derground railway gave liberty to a 
few detached slaves. Here and there 
a lonely black man or a little family 
would steal over the Ohio and move 
northward. But how poor was this 
means to an end where there were 
four millions under the taskmaster’s 
whip. It was only when the whole 
nation arose that the movement be- | 


came large enough to wring out the. 


word liberty from the reluctant 
master and to write itdown upon the 
African soul. 

A progressive Christianity will not 
only change its place of speech, shift- 
ing its pulpit about from avenue to 
common street, but it will change 
readily the subject matter of its ser- 
mons. Here, too, it will distinguish 
between a necessity andacustom. It 
will be confessed that the evangelical 
pulpit has for time almostimmemorial 
preached what it calls ‘‘ Christ,’ or 
the ‘** Blood,” or the ‘‘Saving Doc- 
trines,”’ but I do not hesitate to deny 
that it has done this to the world’s ad- 
vantage, and that it can continue so 
to preach without working society an 
injury. To omit the few leading doc- 
trines would ruin church and public, 
but the moral wants of man are many 
and large, and the pulpit or church 
which shall meet these must widen 
out its domain of thought. Society 
can learn a Bible statement as easily 
as it can learn a historic or scientific 
statement, and hence as the story of 
Washington need not be proclaimed 
to the same persons once each week, 
so no one doctrine of religion need be 
repeated each Sunday for successive 
generations. The faithful church 
Will lead the common people in 
thoughts uver industry and economy 
and domestic kindness. 

Once the millions loved philosophi- 
cal abstractions Men dinnerless and 
barefooted would discuss with de- 
light the trinity, the decrees; and 
would hang over “eternity” and “im- 
mutability” with a delicions amaze- 
ment. To such tastes Plotinus and 
Abelard and Calvin and Edwards ad- 
dressed their powerful intellects. 
But that old taste for the abstract 
has perished and almost the whole 
living throng of Europe and America 
would rather have good food and 
800d clothes and a good bed for self 


| 


| 


| 


——————— 


only Christ and left to statesmen po- | honor. 


litical ideas, are now happy to at- 


tack communism and to find their 
gospel expandiny until it can calmly 
reason with a disturbed populace. 
Thus the gospelers who could not 
mix up slavery and theology can, 
with perfect ease, mingle theology 
and a socialist. Thus even from an 


enemy we may learn that after all; of custom. 


| 
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New forms of human solici- 
tude have come to demand of all pub- 
lic teachers a new line of argument 


and eloquence. 


The advocates of the most rigid 
orthodoxy put themselves in the way 
of a wider moral instruction of the 
largest possible number by their 


|peculiar repugnance to all changes 


They fear all changes 


the pulpit possesses a breadth of | and call them “opening wedges” to 
| theme, and may, as it is carried along ) some dreadful departure from the 


church for what words it has spoken | has been, and for a time will be, di- 


by the ages, feed out the truths | 
which the people most need. As our 
public men now bless the Catholic | 


against the theories and the acts of 
communism, so will the world thank, 
at last, all denominations for all the 
sermons they shall ever preach to the 
people upon the practical themes of 
common life. A new adaptation of 
themes must come because new wants 
and new weaknesses and new sorrows 
and new temptations have come. 


A progressive Christianity cannot 
approach any forms of sensational- 
ism. Progress always leads away 
from such resort. The Indians and 
the early Goths and the Negroes de- 
manded colored flags and beads to 
lead them in worship, but Christian- 
ity cannot march through our cen- 
tury if it shall rely much upon a 
brass band and amazing subjects of dis- 
course. The leader will seem to have 
a great success, but the multitude 
repelled will be infinitely larger and 
better than the multitude that seems 
charmed by the device. What we 
are seeking is a form of preaching 
that will attract not silly men and 
the children, but that will command 
the respect of the vast number which 
make up the republic or the empire 
It is my own impression that the 
simpler and the more applicable to 
life the pulpit themes shall become 
the larger and better will be the 
number whoshall on Sunday turn their 
steps toward the sanctuary. ‘There 
must not indeed be any contempt for 
good speech and for a high order of 
music, but sensationalism is suitable 
only for the earlier forms of human 
life when it is emerging from the 
paint and ornaments of its barbarian 
epoch. 

The themes of each age are in some 
mysterious manner selected by the 
age itself. Something has induced 
the men and women of the present to 
debate earnestly their temporal wel- 


sympathy with the people. 


right. In the change of field or 
labor they will find impending ill. 
But their most intense opposition 


rected against any modification of 
pulpit themes. They say to all 
pleaders for a progressive Chris- 
tianity, “You are forsaking Christ.” 
But they must be met with these re- 
joinders: That the world is forsaking 
the church. Itis finding elsewhere 
its entertainment, its education, its 
useful philosophy. That the Christ of 
the Gospels taught all useful forms 
of truth and placed no limit to his 
His light 
was for al] their darkness, his strength 
for all their weakness, he was a uni- 
versal, unlimited friend. They must 
be met with the declaration that the 
pulpit is not limited to the words of 
Christ, but possesses the broad war- 
rant of his spirit. What Christ said 
and did were only a fragmentof what 
he would have said and done had his 
life passed beyond those three years 
and with its love overflowed into the 
nineteenth century. 

But the last reply to all those who 
are so quick to discover a “ departure” 
from Christ must be found in this, 
that a monotonous repetition of a 
few principles is always a great in- 
jury to the system where they belong. 
Speaker and hearer alike die in such 
a treatment of a religion. The 
method is false as well as impolitic. 
Under the ideas of common life is 
the great Christ just as truly as be- 
neath the cross and the final judg- 
ment. The Father, Son and the 
Spirit are beneath all moral truth, 
beneath all virtue and all charity, as 
the great earth lies beneath all our 
varied vegetation of wood or field. 
When a glass of water is yiven the 
thirsty one, the love of God is spark- 
ling within the glass. There may be 
a Class of Christian teachers who are 
limiting the vegetable kingdom to 
only one kind of tree. When our 
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artists paint, however great may be 
their canvas or ambitious their ge- 
nius, they dare not despise the great 
primary colors of Nature. ‘These, 
either in their purity or in com- 
bination, can never be absent. And 
in music, the heart neither of 
performer nor hearer dares ever 
break away from the eight 
notes. These are present perpetually 
in the great anthem and simple song. 
So the “ prcgressive Christianity” is 
not one which is breaking away from 
Jesus and the Cross, but is one where 
those primary forms are ever present, 
the basis of each change, the sublime 
order for each onward step. ‘The 
true Christ does not so much pre- 
scribe words as inspire the heart. 
He who lighted up the sun, said: 
“Shine on all sides, everywhere,” 
and it obeys. ‘So he who ligbted up 
Christianity in the first century seems 
to have said: “Shine forth on all 
sides: where darkness and sorrow 
are, there send thy rays of hope.” 
He who in the spirit of Christ shall 
ever stand near to mankind, will find 
that the “saving doctrines” are al- 
ways.in his speech—the great eight 
notes heard in his loud or gentle ut- 
terance. No danyer of their being 
lost. God the Creator, Christ the 


Mediator, the Holy Spirit, with his 
influence, instead of being absent, 
will be the fountains whence will 
flow this religion, which shall read- 
just itself to the new wants of the 
new nations and races of men. 


Wotes from the Field 


Chicago, Ill.—Miss Stafford, of the 
Chicago Ethical Society, is making 
preparations to help the suffering poor 
during the coming winter. Her house, 
97 Walton place, is headquarters for a 
number of workers, and contributions 
of all kinds of clothing are much de- 
sired. 

Geneva, I]l.—Sunday mornings dur- 
ing the month of October, the pastor, 
Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, will preach 
as follows: Oct. 1—Our Church; what 
we mean by it, and what we can do for 
it. Oct. &8—The World’s Religious 
Debt. to America (read before the 
Parliament of Religions). Oct. 15— 
Miracle in Religion. 7:30 p. m.—Ma- 
donna evening. An exhibition of pict- 
ures of the Madonna, in charge of J. 
D. Harvey. Oct. 22—Harvest Festival. 
The Sunday-school and congregation 
will unite in this service. Oct. 29— 
Caliban; a study from Shakspeare and 
Browning. 7:30p. m.—Lecture on Ten- 
nyson, by the pastor. Sunday school 
atl2m. The annual meeting of the 


scciety will be held in the church Oct. 
18. Supper will: be served at 6:30, fol- 
lowed by reports and the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. Allare 
cordially invited. Regular meetings 
of the teachers of the Sunday schoo! 
are held at the parsonage Thursdays 
at 7:30 p. m. This is the Religious 
Study Class, and all interested are 
earnestly requested to attend. Subject 
—The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion: a study of the life of Jesus in 
the New Testament. Arrangements 
will be made during the month for the 
reorganization of the Unity Club, with 
classes for literary study, further in- 
formation concerning which will be 
given later. . 


——— ———e 


THE prevalence of crimson colors in 
certain fishes off our New England 
coast, on portions of which scarlet and 
crimson seaweeds abound, is explained 
by Prof. J. Brown Goode by the red 
pigment derived by the crustaceans 
from the seaweeds they devour, and 
which in turn form the food of the 
fishes. —The Independent. 


— — — 


For Indigestion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


DR. W. DANFORTH, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says: “It is in daily use here by hun- 
dreds of my acquaintances and patients, 
principally for stomach troubles, indi- 
gestion, etc., with the best of effect.” 


Happiness at a cost. 
of One Cent a Day. 


Book 


are the greatest sources of happiness within universal reach. The 
AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY now makes the world’s best litera- 


ture all accessible to any one, in city or country, at a rate of cost of one cent a day 
for a dollar book; vast numbers of books cost only one-half to one-fourth of that. 
price ; all best cloth-bound large type editions, no paper covers or small type. 


Any Book you want to read, 


: oaned loaned to you, anywhere in the 


United States, for long or short 
time, as you desire. You can order through your county Post- 
master, Newsdealer, Bookseller, neighborhood Book Club, or 


direct from us. You ¢an call for any book you want. 


In fact 


alive, who labors with hand or brain, who earns even $2.0 
a week, who will not, by the stimulus of good books be helped 


more than One cent a day in his earning power. 
that, and fest it, parents, employers and workers. 


books cost nothing, if they in- 
crease the income of the reader more 


than their cost. There is not a person 


Think of 
It is your 


Books Sold at the lowest prices ever 
QO known. Any book supplied. A catalogue of 
160 pages of choice books sent on receipt of 


a 2-cent stamp. A book worth reading is worth owning, if you 
ean afford it, but many cannot afford it; and it is worth some- 
thing to be able to read a book enough to see if it is worth own- 


ing, before you buy it. 
Prince of India,” for only 


Ben rH u 14 cents, (a $2.50 book), 


“David alfour,” & cents, ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” . 
all of Sc: Ws, Eliot, Dickens's, Thackeray's and aint 
authors, ‘sch 3 cents, if you can read them in seven days; 
these are 6xamples; all excellent editions, no paper covered trash 
in small type. Ad the new books, a special feature. 


. for 8 cts., 
Little Women “=: 


3 cents, ‘‘ Little Lord Fontleroy,” 1 4 cents, are other 


examples. It is positively cruelty to chi'tdren not to 
ee them the benefit of these and otler measureless sources of 


appiness and good, when they can be had at such trifling cost. 


for only 8& cents. ‘‘ The 


Send 2 cents for i60-page Catalogue 
and full particulars. Please mention 
this paper when you write or call, 


own fault if you don’t get the best books, instead of trash. 


© all of them, for gone 
ALAZINES, sear? ses 

9 cents @ day, or 

half that after the first month, or a quarter of it after two 
months. It is worth more than that just to look at the pictures. 
Think of it, all of them, for Jess than the cost of one here- 
tofore: Harper, Scribner, Century, St. Nichoias, Forum, North 
American, Godey, and the rest, and ali the books you can read, 
besides, cost a patron of the AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY 


less than’ the subscription price of one magazine. 


eaders and students generally need no longer go 
A ung ry anes books, all of them they want, and the best 


books, since now the best cost less than half what trash has cost heretofore. 


with small incomes. “starving *’ heretofore for 
C le rg y men want of access to the world’s current literature, 
now have it all open to them—and not for personal use only, but as a 
power for good; organize Reading Clubs among your people and guide 
them in their selections—infinite power here. 
T h may also receive and confer inestimable pleasure 
eac CPs and benefit upon themselves and pupils, by the means 
now offered. Increase your earning power by reading the best books. 


THE AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 


57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. 
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Che home 
Helps to fligh Living, 


SUN.—The hospitality of God Is sovereign. 

MON.—The net worth of a man ts always 
a balance struck between his 
good and his evil. 

TUES.—That confession is profitable is 
self-evident. 

WED —Toa consecrated man or woman 
money is no object. 

THURS.—The only practical test of piety 
is continuance. 

FR|.—Religion is a spiritual life. It can 
be propagated, but not be- 
queathed. 

SAT.—Every baby must do hisown grow- 
ing, no matter how tall his 
grandfather was. 

—Thomas Kk. Beecher. 


TWO IDYLS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 
VILLE. 


HENRI GRE- 


I. Noon. 


The sun is high in the sky, so high 
that the great hedges cast no shad- 
ow. The panting flocks are lying up- 
on the grass in the midst of the field, 
and in the burning heat they doze in 
a dull, leaden sleep. ‘The birds 
under the leaves wait the passing of 
the hot noon. As far as the eye can 
reach, the harvests sleep; hardly a 
breath of wind moves the surface of 
the dull, gold wheat. 

It is the hour of rest for those who 
have worked from the early morning, 
the sweat mounting to their fere- 
heads as the sun rose higher and 
higher in the sky. ‘They are resting 
now, and everything seems to rest 
with them. Only the_ grasshop- 
pers and the larks spread their inde- 
fatigable wings, and, the former in 
the furrows, the latter in the sky, 
during these close hou s sing of life, 
of life which never sleeps. The sea 
is at rest below, soft, blue, without a 
wave; a Sail is seen, but so far dis- 
tant it seems hardly to move. The 
great white-winged seagulls sleep in 
the hollows of the rocks. ‘The sandy 
cliffs, with here and there a tuft of 
wild grass, sparkle in the bright sun- 
light like an immense armor of gold 
studded with huge emeralds. A cry 
is heard. then the silence begins 
again, even the echoes are too listless 
to respond. 

Wearied under the _ penetrating 
heat, the harvesters have fallen asleep 
in the shade of the high rick; their 
Slow breathings lend a rhythmic move- 
ment to their great strong chests. 
Not far off, under the shelter of a 
young ash-tree, the women have gath- 
ered, and they are resting in a less 
heavy slumber. One ofthem. a little 
aside, her head thrown back and sup- 
ported by a low, green mound, seems 
to dream, with closed eyes, of some 
impossible happiness which hovers 


like a spirit in the gilded air, be- 
tween the earth and the sky. 

A sound, hardly a breath, is heard 
at the gate in the hedge near by. 
The dreamer half opens her eyes, 
without stirring, and looks about. 
She knows well the face which is 
turned towards her from the other 
side of the wild roses. She knows 
well those blue eyes which rule her 
heart, her soul, her will, herself: 
they are the eyes of her lover. 

They look at each other without 
moving, and their whole being is 
stirred by an intensity of joy equal to 
the intensity of the light with which 
the earth is inundated; then slowly 
the woman rises and goes toward 
him, he opens the gate noiselessly, 
she passes through, he closes it; 
nothing has been troubled in the 
peaceful field and none of the sleep- 
ers have been awakeued. 

After the burning immensity of 
the wheat field, how narrow and 
somber seems the path which leads 
between ‘the high overshadowing 
hedge-rows on either side! ‘They 
pass down into a little valley where 
there is heard the sweet, cooling 
murmur of asilvery stream; and then 
they ascend the opposite slope. Go- 
ing up or down, which matters to 
them ? Are they not together? Will 
they not go thus together until the 
end of their lives? ‘The roads will 
be sometimes smooth and overgrown 
with moss, sometimes rough and 
rocky like the path which they are 
now climbing: but they will always 
go on as now. hand in hand, ex- 
changing glances which penetrate 
into their very souls. ‘They have 
waited for a long time; the first 
flower of youth has passed for both; 
but love has remained with them 
through every struggle and defeat of 
hope. What does the memory of 
past sorrow matter to them to-day, 
in the presence of this happiness 
which holds them speechless ! 

“'To-morrow !” he says, as he folds 
her hand, which does not tremble, 
more closely in his own. 

“'To-morrow!” she replies. 

They have reached the top of the 
steep hillside. and they stand again 
in the bright sunshine. They are at 
the side of their owr wheat field, 
where the sickle has not yet entered. 
The gilded plain extends almost out 
of sight; in the far distance is the 
limitless blue sea and above is the 
cloudless blue sky. 

They look upon their possessions ; 

henceforth, they will sow together, 
and together they will reap this field 
of their fathers, which is now their 
own ; and from all this field the rich, 
pleasant odor of the ripe wheat goes 
up to heaven. 
Life still is theirs. Without empty 
dreams and foolish hopes for the fu- 
ture, they turn away slowly, happy 
and thoughtful, under the midday 
sun. ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 


LOVE, which is the soul of friend- 
ship, is the fruit of religion. 
—Rev. David Gregg, D. D. 


AUTUMN. 


Ripe, ripe, ripe, the crimson apples fall, 

The yellow corn through dead, dry husk is 
thrust, 

The ash-tree drops its early purpled leaves, 

The beech grows sweet. The children through 


the grass 

Drag bags of nuts; and squirrels fret, and 
haste, 

With household cares, among the twisted 
roots. 


The ripening grapes, o’er-surfeited with work, 

Stop clambering through the friendly arms of 
elms. 

"Tis play, tis prayer. ‘tis joy, ‘tis peace and 
love! 

God shakes the nuts to hear His children shout. 

He asks no worship but the happy heart, 

The glad, sweet prayer of joyous hands and 
eyes, 

Brimful of peace and love and of surprise. 

— Selected. 


TRUE HEROES. 


Oh, seeker for some worthy deed to do, 
Withdraw thy gaze from searching in the 
sky ; 
Recall thy hopes from out the by and by, 
And heed the path thy feet are passing through. 


Great deeds are not those men endow with 
grace— 
A daring feat, a mighty zame of skill— 
True heroes find their chances, when they 
will, 
Amid to-dsy’s vexatious commonplace. 


L. EK. BROWN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our little Louise, a five-year-old las- 
sie, has thus early begun to put much 
trust and faith in God. Her brother 
Ralph, aged seven, also trusts in the 
Good Father. The children look 
upon Him as an intimate friend; 
they have none closer. At breakfast 
the children are seated vis-a-vis. 
Louise opens the conversation with 
the frequent theme: “I know who I 
love better than anybody else in the 
world. I love Monnie (mother) and 
God best of all.” Little Ralph, at 
the opposite side of the table, some- 
what frightened and ashamed of his 
own heresy: “ Well, I love Monnie 
better than God.” Louise, shocked 
at his temerity, and with a gesture 
of horror: “ Walf! Walf! gone back 
on God!” 


A LITTLE girl had some new shoes 
which were stiff and hard, after the 
manner of new shoes. When the 
little maiden drew them off at night, 
she exclaimed with a sigh of relief, 
“Oh, how good new shoes feel when 
they’re off !” 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD IDA, in search of a 
book to read, attracted by its bright 
binding, selected Pope’s “Essay on 
Man.” After vainly trying to read and 
comprehend it she laid it aside, say- 
ing, with a sigh: “It may be easy on 
man, but it’s hard on children.” 

— Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


* * * Since man first spoke 


No thought has died; but through the centu- 
ries, 


Augmented in a ratio grand, 
It lives to-day and wanders through the world. 
—Wm. H. Birckhead. 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 


LESSON V. 


THE TEMPTATION, 


(MATT. IV. 1—11 ) 


What shall it profita man if heshall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
Mark viii. 36 (A. V.). 
He that feeds men serveth feu, 
He serves allwho dares be true. 
Emerson. 
Jesus by 


Picture: The Temptation of 


Cornicelius (1825— ?) 

How are we to understand this story 
of the temptation ?—lt is a para- 
ble in which Jesus made known to 
his disciples the decisive struggles 
of his spiritual life. 


There was a tradition in the church 
that immediately after the baptism 
Jesus fled into the wilderness and there 
passed through a critical spiritual ex- 
perience, which is called a temptation 
by Satan. That after such a consecra- 
tion of himself as is implied by the 
baptism he should have chosen soli- 
tude is not unlikely: both John the 
Baptist and Paul had it out with them- 
selves in the wilderness, the Buddha 
won his battle alone, and Mahomet was 
called to be a prophet during his lonely 
meditations on Mt. Hira. Besides, the 
lack of sympathy among his own peo- 
ple had driven Jesus back upon him- 
self, and, even in the Gospels, we learn 
that he was in the habit of spending 
whole nights in prayer alone, upon the 
mountains or on the lake shore, a habit 
which he must have formed in young 
manhood. In the words of Gibbon, 
solitude is the school of genius. It is 
probable, too, that toward the close of 
his stay in the wilderness, or uninhab- 
ited region, of Judea, there came a re- 
vulsion from the intense spiritual ex- 
citement into which he had been 
thrown by the scenes about Jordan. If 
Jesus was like other men, and of 
course he was, the clear certainties 
and high resolves of the “valley of de- 
cision” must have been succeeded by 
a period of depression and irre-zolution. 
That mental strain should have made 
him insensible to bodily needs is psy- 
chologically likely, and that, as relaxa- 
tion came. the idea of proving his pro- 
phetic mission by turning the stones of 
the wilderness, whose very shape sug- 
gested loaves. into bread to satisfy his 
hunger, should have presented itself as 
a temptation of Satan, is not incredible. 
Yet mention of the pinnacle and the 
temple, of the exceeding high mountain 
from which all the kingdoms of the 
world are visible, and perhaps also of 
Satan (although Jesus evidently be- 
lieved in a personal devil as stoutly as 
Luther, who even thought that he saw 
him at Wartburg), seems to lift the 
narrative incontestably out of the 
realm of actual fact. Shall we say, 
then, that this story is merely a fancy 
of the disciples of Jesus? Hardly that: 
for, in the first place, as the tendency 
was to exalt Jesus out of the ranks of 
manhood, there would be increasing 
dislike to the very idea that he could 
be tempted at all, and we see that in 
the Fourth Gospel every trace of hu- 


man weakness and liability to error has 
been rubbed out of the picture given 
by the Synoptists: and, in the second 
place, the account itself has too much 
psychologic truth and corresponds too 
closely to what we know of the growing 
life-experience of Jesus to warrant us 
in regarding it as a pure creation of his 
disciples’ fancy. It is better, there- 
fore, to regard it as one of the parables 
of Jesus, a personal parable, in which 
he tried to tell his disciples something 
of the conflict of his inner life. There 
are other instances in the Gospel story 
where an unmistakable parable of 

Jesus has been translated by his follow- 

ers into an event. 

What is the meaning of the first 
temptation ?—Jesus was tempted 
to give his physical needs the first 
place and to use his powers for his 
own advantage. 


The life of Jesus has been sometimes 
divided into four periods: The early 
years of poverty in Nazareth, the year 
of obscurity as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, the year of popular favor, and, 
finally, the year of conflict ending on 
Calvary. Singularly, the three tempta- 
tions, as given by Matthew, correspond 
precisely to the first three of these life- 
periods. What must have been his 
chief temptation during those years 
of poverty and toil in his village 
home? Times were hard in Galilee, 
there was a large family to ees, 
Joseph was dead and Jesus, the oldest 
son, bore the heaviest responsibility 
for the support of all, and there can be 
no doubt that now and then even Mary 
was troubled because Jesus was such a 
dreamer and perhaps because his strict 
sense of honor would not allow him to 
do what other workmen did for larger 
gains. But Jesus knew that there is 
something in man which bread cannot 
satisfy, and was resolved that all his 
thought and energy should not be ab- 
sorbed in bread-winning and money- 
making. The three Old Testament pas- 
sages with which Jesus is related to have 
met the solicitations of the tempter rep- 
resent three thoughts which dominated 
and saved him in three successive 
epochs of his life. From the peril of 
the workman who is tempted to make 
his physical needs of first concern and 
to lose himself in the ab: orbing routine 
of daily toil, using all his powers for 
himself alone, Jesus was delivered by a 
profound conviction of the truth that 
“man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 


What is the meaning of the second 
temptation? Jesus was tempted 
to reassure himself and to hasten 
the success of his mission by an 
appeal to miracles. 


The best illustration of this tempta- 
tion is given by the following passage 
from Mark (viii. 11, 12): 

An the Pharisees came forth, and began to 
question with him, seekingof him a sign from 
heaven, tempting him. And he sighed deeply 
in his spirit, and saith, Why doth this genera- 
tion seek a sign? Verily I say unto you, There 
shall no sign be given unto this generation. 

To be sure, according to the chronol- 
ogy of the evangelists, this incident 
must be placed in the period of popular 
favor, but the temptation which it de- 
scribes must have been present to Jesus 
in even greater force during the period 
of obscurity. He had not the dramatic 
personality of John, his words were 
not ablaze with the terrors of immi- 


jnent judgment, and he attracted at 


first comparatively little attention. 
“The Jews require a sign,” said Paul. 
What dost thou work? is the question 
put to Jesus himself, according to the 
Fourth Gospel. Jesus must have been 
sorely tempted—many preachers even 
nowadays know the same trial—to re- 
sort to spectacular methods, to win no- 
tice by recourse to the unusual, the 
unexpected. And it must be remem 
bered, also, that Jesus, having no con- 
ception, as we have, of the orderliness 
of nature in natural law, actually be- 


lieved that if God were with a prophet 


| 
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His presence would be manifested by 
wonderful, miraculous works. Why, 
then, should not he, who had no doubt 
that he was a servant of God preach- 
ing his truth, appeal to miracle as an 
effectual indorsement of his mission ? 
And it may well be that in his darker 
hours he himself needed the reassur- 
ance which his inherited feelings 
might have found inamiracle. This is 
the purport of the second temptation : 
Cast thyself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple, if thou art the son of God, 
His angels will bear thee up, and then 
thou and the gaping crowd below shall 
be henceforth free from all doubt as to 
thy divine mission; for your own sake 
and for theirs, appeal to miracle and 
end this period of obscurity and occa- 
sion&fl uncertainty. It is a signal mark 
of the greatness of Jesus that he posi- 
tively refused to give asign and even, 
with prophetic instinct for natural law, 
told his questioners that the only signs 
of God were in the regular, orderly 
processes of nature (Mt. xvi. 1-4). 


“And so no more our hearts sh 11] plead 
For miracle and sign ; 
Thy order and thy faithfulness 
Are all in all divine. 
There are thy revelations vast 
From earliest days of yore; 
These are our confidence and peace: 
We cannot wish for more.” 
And yet in spite of this refusal, which 
its originality and difference from cur- 
rent opinion prove to be authentic, his 
disciples and the majority of the 
church to-day ascribe miracles to 
Jesus and even, falling in with the sug- 
gestion of the tempter, seek to prove 
by them that he was true son of God 
and preacher of truth. 


What is the meaning of the third 
temptation ?—Jesus was tempted 
to gain a position of great useful- 
ness by the sacrifice of personal 
integrity. 


The period of popular favor succeed- 
ed to that of obscurity; the multitudes 
were thronging about Jesus and hints 
of Messiahship were heard. It is re- 
ported that once the people were on 
the point of taking Jesus by force to 
make him king, but he hid himeeif 
from them (John vi. 15). It was easy 
just then in Palestine for any one to 
rouse the people to frenzied despera- 
tion by proclaiming himself the Mer- 
siah for whom all were looking. To- 
wards every conspicuous man the peo- 
ple turned, eagerly questioning “Art 
thou he that should come?” What 
might not a great leader do with such 
a people! Why might not the tri- 
umphs of the Maccabean days be re- 
peated ? So the people thought, and Je- 
sus must insome measure at least have 
shared their belief. Conscious that he 
was a man sent from Ged, anticipating 
the coming of some leader to organize 
victory, sensible of the popular hope 
and dawning confidence in him, 


realizing also the immense good that 
might be accomplished were he In 4 
position of authority and influence, 1b 
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is only natural that Jesus shoull have 
been tempted to accept the Messiah- 
ship and avow himself king of the 
Jews. One thing stood in the way: 
besides the ordinary Jewish ideals he 
had higher conceptions of the kingdom 
of God and deep seated in his heart 
was the belief that the seed and not 
the sword wa3 the emblem of it; in- 
erease. He felt also that he was to be 
a teacher of truth and nothing else, 
To proclaim himself king of the Jews 
would do violence to his highest ideals 
and his most intimate convictions of 
duty. But how much more good he 
could do as king than as humble | 
pre acher ° 

This is the moment of temptation 
which, with deep insight into the story, 
our artist has chosen as the subject of 
his picture. 
has put Satan behind his back. It is 
the face of a man who is tempted, not | 
by evil but by gcodness, on his highest, 
not his lowest levels. There are no 
temptations so subtle as the tempta- 
tions of power and usefulnes3. Why 
keep your ideal so high as t) bs prac- 
tically useless? Say “Thou art worthy” 


The face shows that Jesus | 
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to some lower idaal, and then from the | 


vantage ground which that worship 
will give you men may be helped to 
some purpose. That was the deep sig- 
nificance of this third temptation, and 
by conquering it Jesus both saved 
his own soul and served all men, be- 
cause he dared to be true. “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 

In teaching this lesson the story of 
spiritual crises in the case of other 
heroes should be read, e¢. g., the 
temptation of the Buddha (most con- 
veniently in “ The Light of Asia”) and 
the choice of Hercules in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. See, also, Clarke’s 
Legend of Thomas Didymus, pp. 209- 
22, and Martineau’s sermon on Temp- 
tations of Power (Hours of Thought, 
2d series, pp. 39-49). 
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Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 
for blooming in 
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beautifully illus- 
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e copy ofthe 
Mayflower, 40 
pages, elegantly illustrated and containing two 
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FALL CATALOGUE for 1893. A su » 

ie of Art. We offer the finest stock of 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Fice- 
Sias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs and Plants 
for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice 
® Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It is the most beautiful 
: and complete Catalogue of the kind ever issued. 
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“CHRISTIAN LIFE.”’’ 


Sample copy free. 
J. B. CALDWELL, 
108 Franklin St., Chicago. 
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‘Tried & True GIFT BOOKS 


may 


well be said 


of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 


blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 


assures you that what 
has cured others 


‘will cure you 


is the price, postpaid, of each of the follow- | 


ing books in neat paper binding: 


Helen H. Gardener’s 


Facts and Fictions of Life. Eleven 
including ‘‘Sex in 
Brain,” “Thrown in with the City’s Dead,” 
‘‘Woman as an Annex 
ponsibility of Woman in Heredity,’’ and | 
‘‘Heredity in its Relations to a Double) 
Standard of Morals.”’ Also in cloth at $1. 


Theodore Parker’s 


,’ ‘The Moral Res- | 


Lessons from the World of Matter and | 


the World of Man. The strongest pass- 
ages from many unpublished sermons. 
The best single book to give an idea of the 
eloguence and spiritual power of Parker; 
Cloth edition, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘the missionary work it will do, ten paper 


copies will be sent postpaid for one dollar 
cash with order. 
the limited number now on hand. 4300 
pages for a dollar! Cheaper than tracts, 
and this book will be read where tracts will 
be thrown away. 


E. P. Powell’s 
Liberty and Life. 
on the application of evolution to morals 
and religion. ‘ The author is bold and vie" 
orous but thoughtful and_ reasonable. 


Seventeen ay | 


| 


When he tears down he does so in order to 


build anew " To post-office mission work- 


ers who wish to distribute this book, eight | 


copies will be mailed for a dollar, no reduc- 
tion on single copies. 


Hudor Genone’s 

Inquirendo Island and The Last Tenet 
are two bright, sparkling stories with morals 
that are not too obstrusive but are there. 
Inquirendo Island tells of a people whose 
sacred book is the arithmetic, on whose 
texts they have based a theology much like 
that of the opponents of Dr Briggs. (Also 
in cloth at $1.00.) Zhe Last Tenet is the 
story of an elect infant who grew up to be 
a missionary, and his twin brother who 
was an unfortunate Buddhist. (Also in cloth 
at $1.25.) 


Charles H. Kerr & Company, Publishers, 
175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


| wasted in looking for mistakes. 


| ‘Beautifully Printed and Hand- 


somely Bound. 
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The past demand for these books has 
led us to call particular attention to 
them as specially adapted for this pur- 


| pose. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


A book of selections in prose and 
verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture, 
intended for a daily companion and coun- 
selor. By the editor of “Quiet Hours.” Hand- 


somely bound in white and gold. $1.25. In 
cloth, $1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 


Selected by Anna Harris 
White and gold, $1.25. 
Plain cloth, $1.00. 


Tender and True, 


Poems of Love. 


Smith. 
Cloth, full gilt. $1.25. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, 


Kight sermons. By William C. 
ape and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
1.00), 


(;an- 


Cloth, gilt, 
Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 
iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


‘The Thought of God; 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. By Freder- 
ick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Full 


morocco, $1.50. White vellum cloth, $1.00 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery, 


A Sermon. By William C. Gannett. 


White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
silk, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


‘The Royalty of Service. 


A Sermon, uniform with “Blessedj Be 


Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Any of the above mailed, postpaid, 


This offer applies only to | upon receipt of price by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK-KEEPERS 


—WHO WANT—— 


LARGER SALARIES 


should use every means to increase their use- 
fulness. Much of a book-keeper’s time is 
We have a 


system by which an error in your books can be 


located at once to the very account. Nochange 
of book-keeping, no copying slips, etc. You 
leave your books at night knowing them cor- 
rect. Endorsed by leading houses. Write for 
particulars. 


THE OFFICE MEN'S RECORD CO., 


61 and 63 Major Block, CHICAGO. 


WE SEND FREE 
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Announcements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
_ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
ieties have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes. the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when used 
to differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
2wing sense of community of work and in- 
érest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets.. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND’S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 18 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F¥. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 2th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- | 


The Coming Religion 


UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear-| 


roe and Lafiin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 


ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 


Stoltz, Minister. 


At ALL SOULS CHURCH Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the pastor, will preach at lla. m. on 
“The Red Hand of Lady Macbeth—a Reply to 
Joseph Cook.” 

“Garland” Stoves and Ranges cook food and 
warm rooms for many millions. 


Lost Time 


is money lost. Time saved is money saved. 
Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in 
your recipes for Custards, Puddings and Sauces. 
Try it and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN, 


Official Organ of the Southern Conference. 
A monthly magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga. 
REV. GEO. L. CHANEY, Editor. 

Sa” WRITE FOR SAMPLE Copy. 
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Do you want books? Send your order to 
Unity Publishing Company. 


Watchword: for Little Soldiers; 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 286. $1.00. Copies for sale by 


UNITY 


EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Ass’t Epiror, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A.J. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN. 
WILLIAM. C,. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
EMIL G. HIRSCH. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER. HIRAM W. THOMAS. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Published Weekly, at $1.00 per Year. 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 
Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Publisher's Wotes 


Prize Story Books 


which combine, in a high degree, pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 
tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 


Or, Stories on Bible Texts. By Sarah Ha- 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 


Forest Mills; 


A Peep at Child-Life from Within. By 
Louise M. Thurston. 


Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 
By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna E. Appleton. 


Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Any of the above will be promptly mailed, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


[he Oriental Christ. 


BY PROTAB CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 193. $1.25. Copies for sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


By THOMAS VAN NESS. 
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‘“CLEAR, CONCISE, FORCIBLE— 
An admirable presentation of modern 


thought.”—San Francisco Chronicle. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 228. $1.00. For sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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JUST OUT. 
The New Bible 
and Its New Uses. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Subscriber: Notice the date on your ad- 
dress label. It indicates the time to which 
your subscription is paid. If yours is past 


WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


BORLA RM 
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The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. Al\l the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


Those who desire a convenient and quiet 
resting place while visiting the Fair, may per- 
fect arrangements in advance at prices suited 
to the times, by addressing 


L. A. WHITE, No. 6427 Sheridan avenue. 


His nemeey ¥ home, which he opens to visit- 
ors. is located in a delightful residence neigh- 
borhood at easy walking distance from the 
grounds. Itis also convenient to the stations 
of three lines of pwtblic conveyance to the 
heart of the city. Circulars and information 
will be sent to parties desiring. 


MRS, M. H. PERKINS, private residence, 
3929 Indiana avenue. Twen y minutes’ ride by 
Elevated Road to Fair Grounds. House new 
and wit':+uperior plumbing. Boarding houses 
and cafes conv: nient and reasonable in price. 
Terms, $1.00 per day. Special rates for periods 
of two weeks or more. 


MRS. J. A. McKINNEY, 4209 Ellis avenue, 
will be glad to entertain World’s Fair visitors. 
House stone; rooms large and airy; 3 blocks 
from Illinois Central; five minutes’ ride to 
grounds; fare, five cents. Terms, $1.50 each 
per day for August. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitaria* headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 
411 Bowen avenue. House new, airy, well fur- 
nished. superior plumbing. Boarding houses 
and cafes between house and cars. Rooms ac- 
commodating two and three persons. 


Non-Sectarian. 
A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum, 


Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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- 04 OLIV iy 34 
t. Louls, Mo. 

SAFE, DURABLE FENCE. ONLY $80 A MILE. 
| AND OWNER Save One-Half the Cost. 
ay Avoid Dangerous Barbs. 

make #200.00 per 

A genis month & expenses Cas h 
The best local and traveling agents wanted 
everywhere. Write at once for circulars and 


choice territory. Address A. G. HULBERT, 
Patentee, care of 


HULBERT FENCE AND WIRE CO., Mfrs. 


904 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. Factory Cat- 
alogue, with 200 engraved designs and prices, 
sent free to any who want fancy iron and wire 
work or city, cemetery and farm fences, etc. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $ per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experl- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 


due, help us along by renewing now. 


Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


